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VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


•yHE  prevention  of  pulmonary  con- 
fumption,  and  its  cure,  may  be 
numbered  among  the  things  moft  wanting 
to  our  fyftem  of  life.  Phthisis  pulmonalisy 
or  the  diforder  charafiterifed  by  cough, 
by  expe6loration  of  purulent  matter,  he6lic 
fever  and  progrcffive  emaciation,  is  known 
to  be  almoft  invariably  fatal.  Of  the  few 
who  after  being  once  feized  have  efcaped, 
no  account  can  be  taken,  not  one  in  many 
hundreds  finally  furviving.  ' 

Its  frequency,  in  town  and  country 
alike,  forces  itfelf  no  lefs  upon  general 
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notice.  But,  in  confequence  of  the  pro- 
found difregard  of  thofe  who  conduft 
the  eoncerns  of  fociety  to  the  perfonal 
condition  of  its  members,  and  of  the  bane- 
ful fupinenefs  of  the  public  mind  on  a 
fubje6l  of  fuch  immediate  intereft,  the 
number  ofvidfims  cannot  be  approximately 
flated.v  In  the  Britilh  Iflands  it  is  incon- 
teftably  great.  To  eonfumption  nearly  one 
fourth  part  of  the  deaths  they  bear,  is  re- 
ferred by  the  bills  of  mortality.  This,  (not- 
withftanding  their  known  inaccuracy) 
fufficiently  indicates  the  defolation  oc- 
calioned  by  the  complaint,  which  must 
be  the  more  lamented  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  thofe  whom  it  deftroys,  are 
commonly  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  not 
often  paft  the  meridian.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Gorfuch,  by  keeping  a regifter  for  ten 
years  at  Shrewfbury,  difeovered  that  the 
number  of  deaths  from  eonfumption  was, 
in  his  parijfh,  fomewhat  more  than  one  in 
four.  By  favour  of  a friend,  I poffefs  the 
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abftra6t  of  a fimilar  regifter  for  one  of 
the  parifhes  in  Briftol,  where  the  paftor 
has  been  commendably  attentive  to  the 
enumeration  of  his  flock.  By  enquiry  from 
houfe  to  houfe,  he  found  the  population 
to  be  about  10,000.  The  following  table 
fliews  the  mortality,  registered  under  the 
heads  decline  and  confumption.  But  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  fame  fources  of  inac- 
curacy exifl:  here,  as  in  the  London  ac- 
counts. Theperfons  (moftly  of  the  lower 
clafs)  who  report  the  deaths,  refer  every 
complaint  of  flow  progrefs  and  attended 
with  emaciation,  to  confumption  or  decline. 
Confequently,  the  number  under  this  head 
is  greater  than  of  thofe  whom  real  phthifis 
pulmonalis  cuts  off.  Many  alfo  are  in- 
terred at  different  burying-places,  and 
of  courfe  not  regiftered.  But  there  is 
no  reafon  why  the  latter  circumftance 
fhould  be  fuppofed  to  affedl  the  propor- 
tions. 
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Years. 

total  deaths. 

hy  confumption 
or  decline. 

1790  - - - - 

158  - - 

- - 

56 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0^ 

202  - - 

- - 

104 

1792  - - - - 

215  - - 

- 

90 

1793  - - - - 

235  - - 

- - 

107 

1794  - - - - 

213  - - 

- - 

108 

1795  - - - - 

215  - - 

- - 

127 

1796  - - - - 

216  - - 

- - 

91 

1511 

683 

What  may 

be  colle6led 

from 

private 

pra6lice,  does  not,  I believe,  in  any  refped, 
tend  to  invalidate  the  conclufion,  deducible 
from  thefe  ftatements. 

The  difeafe  is  feen  fometimes  to  per- 
form an  operation  nearly  the  reverie  of 
decimation,  leaving  alive  one  or  two  mem- 
bers only  out  of  a large  family.  I was, 
not  long  fince,  confulted  for  a phthifical 
girl,  who  had  loft  fix  (that  is  to  fay,  all) 
her  brothers  and  fifters  in  the  fame  way. 
There  lies  before  me  a letter,  defcribing 
the  phthifical  fymptoms  of  a young  perfon 
(the  laft  of  his  name)  and  containing  a 
lift  of  father,  mother,  two  fifters,  and 
a firft  coufin,  who  in  confequence  of  fimi- 
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lar  attacks,  had  followed  one  another  to 
the  grave  in  the  fpace  of  about  five 
years.  Thefe  are  far  from  being  all  the 
inftances  I have  known  > and  fcarce  a phy- 
fician  of  moderate  experience,  but  muft 
have  met  with  instances  equally  deplorable. 

Could  a general  affembly  of  Britifh  pa- 
rents be  convened  for  the  mutual  commu- 
nication of  family  difafters,  originating  in 
this  fource,  how  many  thoufands  might 
with  very  little  variation,  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Neftor,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the 
havoc  occahoned  among  the  Greeks,  by 
the  war  at  Troy  ! 

— — Koclsycrcthv  'ofrcroi 

Ev5a  {xsv  'kiag  Ksila.i  'a^rjios,  £v9a  S' 

'EvOa,  Se  Uar^o-uXos,  ^£0<piv  'aroc,Xo(,vhs 

’Ev9a  S'  (piXog  ‘vio; 

Shall  I the  dire  distressful  scenes  review  ; 

And  open  all  a parent’s  grief  anew  ? 

Trace  the  long  roll  of  death,  and,  sorrowing,  tell 
How,  mark’d  by  fate,  the  best  and  loveliest  fell  ? 


There  Ajax  huge,  Achilles  there  the  brave. 
And  young  Patroclus  found  an  early  grave  ; 
There  too  my  child  .... 
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It  would  perhaps  be  poffible  to  approxi- 
mate towards  an  eftimate  of  the  number 
of  Britifh  families  in  opulent  circum- 
ftances,  infeflred  by  this  difeafe.  The 
members  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament, 
who  have  loft  either  father,  mother,  bro- 
ther, fifter  or  child,  by  confumption,  could, 
I fuppofe,  be  afeertained  without  much 
difficulty.  Now  the  proportion  would 
probably  apply  pretty  nearly  to  the  gentry 
at  large,  their  refpeftive  habits  and  con- 
ftitutions  not  being  materially  affeded  by 
the  difference  in  wealth. 

\ 

The  fatality  and  frequency  of  confump- 
tion are  better  under ftood  than  its  feverity. 
Writers  of  romance  (whether  from  igno- 
rance or  becaufe  it  fuits  the  tone  of  their 
narrative)  exhibit  the  flow  decline  of  the 
confumptive,  as  a ftate  on  which  the  fancy 
may  agreeably  repofe,  and  in  which  not 
much  more  mifery  is  felt,  than  isexpreffedby 
a bloffom,  nipped  by  untimely  frofts.  Thofe 
who  only  fee  the  fufferers  in  paffing,  are 
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mifled  by  the  reprefentation.  And  I have 
heard  many  perfons  thus  prepofleffcd^  after 
clofely  attending  a fick  friend,  declare 
their  furprife  not  lefs  than  their  horror, 
at  the  unexpefted  fcenes  of  varied  and 
protracted  mifery  which  they  have  been 
condemned  to  witnefs. 

To  lead  the  imagination  through  fbme 
of  thefe  fcenes,  might  have  its  ufe  in  crea- 
ting a falutary  alarm.  But  I feel  myfelf 
totally  unequal  to  the  talk.  I do  not 
fpeak  of  the  difficulty  of  noting  down  the 
obvious  fenlible  tokens  by  which  the 
calm  praftitioner  of  medicine  may  recog- 
nize the  complaint  in  its  various  ftages— 
this  is  eafy  enough,  and  authors  do  it 
every  day,  as  monks  count  their  bead-roll— 
but  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  out  all 
the  patient’s  feelings  into  diftindl  relief, 
and  delineating  a pidlure  which  a parent, 
frelh  from  the  lofs  of  a child,  fhall  ac- 
knowledge. 
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The  fhort  teazing  cough  at  firH:,  pro- 
voked by  inceirant  tickling  in  the  throat, 
as  if  the  minute  fragment  of  fome  extra- 
neous body  had  immoveably  fixed  itfelf 
there  ; the  fubfequent  hard  rending  cough, 
attended  fometimes  by  retching  and  vo- 
miting, fometimes  by  ditches  which 
necefTitate  the  moft  violent  druggie  againd 
the  continued  felicitation  to  cough,  and 
feverely  punifh  a moment  of  inattention ; 
the  expectoration  fometimes  naufeous, 
always  offenfive  to  the  eye  and  harrafling 
when  it  is  not  free  ; the  languor  with 
which  the  patient  finds  himfelf  over- 
powered, when  his  attention  is  not  occu- 
pied by  fome  among  his  various  fixed  or 
dying  pains ; the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat 
through  which  he  is  carried  by  the  daily 
returns  of  he6tic  5 the  fweats  in  which 
his  repofe  by  night  drenches  him;  the 
breathleflhefs  on  motion  or  without  mo- 
tion, arifing  by  degrees  to  a fenfe  of  drown- 
ing, and  terminating  in  aftual  drowning, 
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when  there  is  no  longer  ftrength  to  bring 
up  the  fluids,  fecreted  in  the  cheft ; the 
diforder  in  the  bowels,  towards  the  laft 
always  threatening,  and  finally  unreftrain- 
able,  while  it  cuts  off  thofe  indulgencies 
which  the  very  third:  it  creates  or  aggra- 
vates impatiently  demands  ; — thefe  are  but 
a part  of  the  torments  under  w^hich  the 
phyfician,  during  his  tranfient  vifit,  in  an 
immcnfe  majority  of  inftances,  fees  the  con- 
fumptive  labouring.  And  what  are  the 
few  minutes  of  a phyfician’s  call,  compared 
to  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  lengthened 
out  as  they  often  are  to  the  tenants  of  the 
fick  chamber,  by  pain  and  incapability  of 
amufement  on  one  fide,  and  by  tender 
concern  on  the  other  ? 

Into  the  catalogue  of  evils  flowing  from 
any  caufe,  thofe  that  affeft  the  by-ftanders 
fhould  be  received,  as  well  as  thofe  that 
alfetl  the  principal  party.  Thus  in  the 
early  flage  of  confumption,  how  painful 
mufl:  it  be  to  perceive  female  delicacy, 
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vainly  ftruggling  againft  an  increafing, 
inexorable  difeafe,  and  to  have  the  avowal 
extorted  partly  by  affedlionate  urgency, 
partly  by  diftrefs  ! After  the  full  difclo- 
fure  is  made,  how  horrible  (according  to 
circumflances  and  the  chai  adfer  of  the  me- 
dical attendant)  for  the  parent  to  liften  to 
his  frank  explanation,  to  fearch  for  the  hid- 
den meaning  of  his  looks,  or  to  pierce 
through  his  clumfy  diffimulation  ! The 
defpondence  which  (whatever  is  faid  to 
the  contrary)  the  fick  not  unfrequently 
exprefs,  is  miferable.  The  fanguine  hope 
which  an  hour  of  funfliine  commonly 
excites,  is  more  miferable  ftill.  What  is 
word  perhaps,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient’s  infecurity,  during  thefe  intervals 
of  eafe!  The  dorm  of  fymptoms,  that'has 
fo  often  broken  in  at  once  upon  the  mod 
apparent  fettled  calm,  allowing  the  watch- 
ful friends  no  refpite  from  their  anxiety. 
And  how  fhocking  at  lad  (under  a con- 
fcioulhefs  that  the  event  will  give  the  heart 
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a blow  from  which  it  can  never  fully  re- 
cover) to  be  driven  to  call  upon  death  to 
clofe  the  long  feries  of^fufferings  1 
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Such  Is  the  afpecl  under  which  pulmo- 
nary confumption  has  often  prefented  it- 
felf  to  me,  both  as  an  obferver  of  difeafes, 

and  a lharer  in  the  calamities,  incident  to 

/ 

humanity. — Nor  would  I run  the  rifque 
of  reviving  grief,  or  exciting  apprehen- 
lion,  but  for  reafons  that  after  mature 
deliberation  appear  conclufive.  I am  tho- 
'i’oughly  perfuaded  of  the  prafticability  of 
preferving  numbers  who  but  for  proper 
management  mull:  perilh  prematurely. 
Let  thofe  who  need  it,  be  clad  in  defenfive 
armour,  and  they  may  defy  the  rage  of 
this  devouring  monfter,  that  Ibfles  at 


IZ 
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his  leifure  the  Tons  and  daughters  of  the 
land.  1 am  equally  perfuaded  of  the  im- 
poffibility  of  attaining  the  end  in  view, 
unlefs  the  means  be  promulgated  in  the 
interior  of  families.  By  the  occafional 
counfel  of  phyficians,  experience  proves 
how  little  has  been  effe61’ed , nor  would  their 
occafional  counfel  be  of  much  greater  avail 
than  it  has  heretofore  been,  though  phy- 
ficians were  as  numerous  as  we  find  the 
advifers  of  phyfic,  and  each  were  endowed 
with  the  fkill  of  the  god  ^fculapius. 

The  full  undifguifed  truth  feems  neces- 
sary to  incite  people  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  means  of  prefervation.  Authors  of 
prophylactic  medicine  have  undoubtedly  a 
right  to  repeat  the  charge  (fo  strenuoufly 
urged  by  the  expounders  of  religious  myfte- 
ries)  of  inattention  to  thofe  concerns  in 
which  men  are  mod:  deeply  involved. 

But  the  principal  circumftance  (namely, 
the  dreaded  event)  is  not  to  be  concealed. 
The  daily  experience  of  life  would  fuffi* 
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clently  reveal  it,  though  books  had  been 
iilent.  The  great  felf-deception  practifed 
by  the  confumptive  is  in  refufing  to  take 
the  cafe  to  themfelves.  Aniidll  all  their 
fufferings,  they  are  not  in  a confumption  1 
their  chejl  may  be  tender^  but  their  lungs  are 
still  untouched!  Under  the  difeale  fully 
formed  I have  feen  no  inconfiderahle 
number  of  medical  men  deluding  them- 
felves with  this  hope,  wdiich  the  fimi- 
larity  of  comparatively  flight  indifpofitions 
in  the  particulars  of  cough,  expedloration 
and  feverilhnefs,  fupported ; and  which  I 
certainly  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  extinguifh. 

Whether  the  portion  of  mifery  I afcribe 
to  confumption,  correfpond  to  the  ideas 
of  others  or  not,  it  is  unqueftionably  large 
enough  to  render  the  prevention  of  the 
complaint  mofl:  highly  defirable. — The 

plan  which  I ought  to  adopt  in  delivering 
what  I have  to  fay  appears  mold  perfe6fly 
obvious.  It  is  my  bufinefs  to  omit  nothing 
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calculated  to  roufc  vigilance,  or  to  render 
the  meafures  to  be  purfued,  clearly  com- 
prehenlible.  Nor  fhould  I introduce  any 
thing  but  what  in  my  own  opinion,  con- 
duces to  one  or  other  of  thefe  ends.  All 
difquifitions  of  mere  curiofity  therefore — 
all  confiderations  of  which  the  medical 
pradlitioner  only  can  avail  himfelf,  I fhall 
pafs  over.  Hence,  I fhall  not  touch  upon 
the  difpute  concerning  the  daily  double 
exacerbation  of  hedtic  fever,  nor  fhall  I 
examine  the  opinions  of  others  concern- 
ing tubercles,  or  propofe  my  own  ideas  at 
any  length. 

In  fearch  of  fadls,  applicable  in  the 
fequel  to  my  fubjedt,  I fhall  firft  engage 
in  a brief  enquiry  concerning  thofe  coun- 
tries and  dalles,  that  enjoy  more  or  lefs 
of  exemption  from  confumption.  Could 
a doclrine  of  exemption  be  eftablilhed,  it 
might  furnilh  fomething  ufeful  by  way  of 
moral.  If  we  could  difcern  the  circum- 
ftances  on  which  exemption  depends,  we 
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fhould  only  have  to  adopt  them  as  nearly 
as  poffible  into  our  own  conduct.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  fhall  appear  that  there 
are  whole  defcriptions  of  perfons  more 
liable  to  the  complaint,  we  may  fland  a 
chance  of  colle£ting  from  their  hiftory  a 
leffon  equally  ufeful,  concerning  the  habits 
to  be  avoided. 

It  would  have  been  doubtlefs  more  Am- 
ple to  lay  down  a fyftem  of  rules.  But 
in  a perfon  who  is  confcious  that  he  has 
not  a thorough  knowledge  of  caufes  and 
effedls,  this  would  argue  too  great  pre- 
fumption.  Nor  would  his  authority  be 
effectual  to  the  obfervance  of  his  precepts, 
unlefs  he  was  known  to  poflefs,  as  well  as 
poffefled,  that  neceffary  qualification.  It 
would  not  indeed,  be  eafy  to  comprehend 
the  variety  of  fituations  in  a fet  of  rules  ; 
but  the  principles  once  known,  rules  for 
the  occafion  may  be  eafily  deduced.  It 
feems  therefore,  in  every  view,  fafer  not  to 

lay  down  conclufions  without  their  pre- 
mifes. 


1 6 PLAN  OF  THE  ESSAY. 

The  precept  of  Horace — 

Nonum  prematur  in  annum 

appears  to  me  pernicious  in  the  extenfion 
often  given  it.  The  feeds  of  fcience  will 
at  times  fru6lify  more  abundantly  in  many 
minds  than  in  one.  They  cannot  there- 
fore, in  fuch  cafes,  be  too  foon  caft  abroad. 
On  the  prefent  occafion,  however,  I thought 
it  due  to  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed  to 
follow  my  fuggeftions,  to  take  a confide- 
rable  time  for  the  revifion  of  my  materials. 
In  the  fame  fpirit  of  caution,  I fhall  every 
where  adhere  to  grofs,  palpable  fa6ls, 
refraining  from  all  attempts  to  penetrate 
by  conje6lure  into  the  hidden  workings 
of  the  animal  machine. 

I fhould  perhaps  have  ftill  longer  de- 
layed the  publication  of  thefe  papers,  had 
I not  fuppofed  the  lately  afeertained  means 
of  cure  (in  fome  circumftances  at  leaft  of 
true  confumption)  likely  to  awaken  cu- 
riofity  to  the  whole  fubjcct.  The  fituation 
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of  Europe  has  alfo  its  weight  in  urging 
me  forward.  Not  only  is  the  night  coming 
when  no  ma?i  can  worky  but  I am  appre*- 
henfive  likewife  that  the  tempest  is  gathermgy 
which  may  fweep  away  the  work?na?i  together 
with  his  work. 


CLIMATE.  ' 


The  relation  of  climate  to  confump- 
tion  forms  an  important  article  of  ,in- 
veftigation.  In  touching  upon  it,  I hope 
to  throw  out  fome  obfervations  which 
may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  at  a lofs 
to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  re- 
moving abroad.  If  is  defireable-on  every 
other  account  to  determine  how  far  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  countries  are  ex- 
empt from  the  vifitation  of  this  calamity. 
Such  information  may  affifl:  us  in  efti- 
. mating  the  influence  of  our  own  climate 
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and  in  guarding  againft  any  injurious  qua- 
lities it  may  have.  But  as  the  preferva^ 
tion  of  mankind  has  never  been  judged 
worthy  of  thofe  grand,  fyftematic  mea- 
fures  which  are  inceflantly  employed  for 
their  deftru61:ion,  we  do  not  poflefs  a 
proper  flock  of  comparative  knowledge  : 
nor  could  it  perhaps  be  acquired  but  by 
the  public  eflablifliment  of  missionaries  of 
health  in  different  regions  of  the  globe,  or 
by  unremitting  efforts  on  the  part  of  opu- 
lent bodies.  In  the  flattered  and  diflor- 
dant  teflimonies  of  cafual  obfervers  it  is 
difficult  completely  to  acquiefle.  Thofe, 
whofe  opinions  we  find  in  books  or  hear 
in  converfation,  have  feldom  made  it  their 
fludy  to  acquire  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
proportional  prevalence  of  diforders  in  va- 
rious countries  j and  their  decifions  fome- 
times  flem  formed  from  the  vague  recol- 
leaion  of  the  moment.  Men  will  often 
perforce  appear  not  ignorant  of  things 
they  have  never  confidered. 


WEST  INDIES, 


^9 


On  queft'ioning  medical  pra6Htioners 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  I have  fometimes 
been  informed  that  confumption  is  by  no 
means  an  infrequent  difeafe,  whereas 
others  (and  particularly  perlons  not  be- 
longing to  the  profeffion)  affert  that  it  is 
almoft  wholly  unknown,  in  confirmation 
of  which  opinion  medical  writers  may  be 

The  ftriking  (and  as  I conclude  from 
internal  evidence)  exaft  picture  of  the 
Creole  women,  drawn  by  the  hiftorian  of 
the  Antilles,  induced  me  to  propofe  to  him 
the  two  following  queries,  i.  Whether,  (as 
I had  inferred  from  their  other  traits)  they 
have  not  in  general  large  pupils  ? and  2. 
^whether  (as  is,  I believe,  the  common  opi- 
nion) they  are  not  very  liable  to  confumption 
on  rejiding  in  England  f The  anfwer, 
which  runs  as  follows,  involves  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's opinion  concerning  the  fa6l  I am 
confidering  : — ‘‘  According  to  the  beft 
‘‘  of  my  obfervation,  I muft  anfwer  both 
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of  your  queries  concerning  the  native 
females  of  the  Weft  Indies  in  the  af- 
“ firmative — I think  a large  pupil  is  a 
“ very  general  feature  among  them  5 and 
“ I underftand  that  they  are  very  liable 
“ to  confumption  on  coming  to  England. 

In  their  native  country,  confumption 
“ is  almoft  unknown.” 


“ B.  Edwards. 


Southampton, 

“ 13  July,  1797" 

Mr.  Edwards’s  defeription  of  the  Creole 
females  I fhall  probably  hereafter  have  oc- 
cafion  to  quote.  In  the  mean  time  his 
letter,  when  it  is  confidered  how  categori- 
cally the  laft  fentence  is  exprefled,  will  go 
far  towards  fettling  the  prefent  point  of 
enquiry.  It  is  a cafe  in  which,  I confefs, 
extra-profeflional  teftimonies  have  great 
weight  with  me.  There  is  no  man  of  the 
moft  moderate  information  who  does  not 
know  that  in  this  country  the  ravages  of 
confumption  form  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
innumerable  families.  If  the  diforder  were 
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not  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
the  fa61:  could  not  be  unknown  to  a perfon 
of  Mr.  Edwards’s  intelligence. 

The  obfcrvation,  that  among  the  negroes 
confumption  is  apttofucceed  pleurify,  goes 
fome  way  towards  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferences of  affertion,  and  feems  to  vindi- 
cate the  climate,  though  at  the  expencc 
perhaps  of  the  praditioper.  This  variety 
of  confumption  at  leaft  fcarce  occurs  here, 
but  from  mifmanagement  of  the  primary 
difeafc.  Hence  we  are  lefs  in  pain  con- 
cerning it. 

From  the  praifes  which  antient  and  mo- 
dern writers  have  bcftowed  upon  Egypt 
for  its  falubrity,  it  may  be  prefumed  that 
confumption  is  little  known  there.  The 
fame  obfervation  will  probably  apply  to 
Bengal  and  to  all  latitudes  where  a regular 
high  temperature  prevails.  If  drynefs  be 
added  to  conftant  heat,  there  will  be 
hardly  any  exceptions. 


Of  PORTUGAL,  ITALY,  MADEIRA, 


A phyfician  who  lately  refided  two 
fucceffive  winters  in  Portugal  informs  me 
that  confumption  is  frequent  among  the 
natives  5 and  that  at  Lilbon  it  is  a com- 
mon expedient  to  fend  patients  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  Tagus.  His  obfervations 
convinced  him  of  the  fmall  efficacy  of  the 
climate  •,  and  I hope  that  he  will  foon 
publifh  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  country- 
men. The  evidence  of  other  phyficians 
has  generally,  though  not  always,  corro- 
borated that  of  this  obferver.  My  own 
intercourfe  with  invalids  leads  me  to  at- 
tribute mnch  the  greater  part  of  the  be- 
nefit, whatever  may  be  received,  to  the 
fea  voyage,  of  which  the  effedl  is  feldom 
perhaps  Efficiently  diftinguifhed  from  that 
#f  the  climate. 
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» 

The  following  inftance  occurred  to  me 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  winter,  I 
relate  it  becaufe  it  probably  leads  to  a 
juft  eftimateof  many  of  the  cafes  in  which 
it  is  faid  in  the  circle  of  a perfon’s  ac- 

# 

quaintance  : Mr.  — was  dangeroujly  III  of 
a confumption,  for  which  he  went  to  Lisbofi 
and  recovered. 

Lieutenant  B.  complained  of  a violent 
cough,  which  was  attended  wdth  expec- 
toration of  purulent  matter,  with  heffic 
fever  and  great  emaciation  ; fymptoms 
which  he  aferibed  to  hard  fervice  in 
Ireland.  He  had  been  advifed  to  take  a 
fea  voyage,  to  which  I encouraged  him. 
He  embarked  for  Lifbon,  and  within  a day’s 
fail  of  his  deftination,  was  taken  by  a Spa- 
nifh  cruizer.  He  was  almoft  immediately 
retaken  and  carried  back  to  England.  His 
fymptoms  had  fubfided  during  his  voyage 
out.  On  his  return,  which  happened  dur- 
ing the  fevere  froft  he  was  ftrong  enough  to 
work  with  the  failors,  which  he  often  did 
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for  the  fake  of  the  waraith  created  by  the 
labour,  as  he  had  been  plundered  even  to 
his  great  coat.  Had  this  gentleman  ar- 
rived in  Portugal  and  the  removal  of  his 
complaint  been  permanent,  which  fre- 
quently is  not  the  cafe  though  it  may  be 
fufpended  during  a voyage,  the  fa6l 
might  eafily  have  been  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  climate. 

From  the  medical  literature  of  Italy 
I conclude  that  we  may  rank  confumption 
among  the  common  diforders  of  that  coun- 
try. Italian  phyficians  often  make  it  the 
fubje6l  of  their  publications ; and  the  nu- 
merous cafes,  which  fome  of  thefe  authors 
have  deferibed,  read  precifely  like  reports 
concerning  Britifh  invalids.  The  attack  is 
at  firft,  as  with  us,  miftaken  for  a common 
catarrh  and  attributed  to  cold,  operat- 
ing on  a fcrophulous  conftitution.  It  often 
falls  upon  relations  in  fucceffion.  The  hif- 
tories  of  confumption  frequently  fet  out  in 
terms  like  the  following : ‘‘  Carolo  Bor-r 
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gbetti,  aged  i8,  being  employed  in 
‘^the  winter  in  falling  timber  and  having 
‘‘  frequently  heavy  burdens  to  carry  home, 
“ was  fuddenly  feized  with  a violent 
cough,  which  he  negleded  as  a com- 
mon  cold.” — ‘‘  Sig.  Antonio  Mora,  of 
Riva,  aged  29,  narrow  chefted,  had 
“ been  affected  in  his  youth  with  fcro- 
‘‘  phula.  It  was  his  cuflom  to  travel, 
and  often  on  foot,  however  bad  the  wea- 
ther  might  be.  In  the  beginning  of 
1787,  after  one  of  his  ufual  journies, 
he  was  attacked  with  a violent  cough, 
“ which  he  neglefted  as  a common  cold.” 
The  daughter  of  Sig.  Antonio  Mu- 
zlo,  aged  18,  of  a full  temperament  and 
“ of  perfectly  healthy  parents,  frequently 
‘‘  expofed  herfelf,  after  dancing,  to  fud- 
“ den  cold.”  — (Canella  Ojjervazioni  in 
Fty er el s abridged  tranjlation.  Vienna,  1795^ 
cafes  25,  33,  and  3 ; of  the  ist  feries)  Cafes 
6 and  36  are  of  filters : cafes  29,  30,  31, 
^2,  of  brothers  and  fillers,  the  two  firft 
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deftroycd  by  confumption,  the  two  others 
by  fcrophulous  difeafes> 

What  greatly  ftrengthens  the  opinion, 
in  fupport  of  which  I makethefe  references, 
is  a remarkable  controverfy  that  has  taken 
place  within  thefe  few  years.  Dr.  Salva- 
dori  publilhed  in  1787  a plan  for  the  treat- 
ment of  confumption  which  - he  profefled 
to  have  combined  from  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates, Bennet,  and  Sydenham  (Del 
morbo  tifico^  libri  tre  di  Matteo  Sahadori^ 
1787,  ^to,)  Difcarding  medicine 
and  all  exadlnefs  of  regimen,  Salvadori  di- 
re£ls  his  patient  in  the  morning  to  climb, 
as  quickly  as  he  can,  up  fome  eminence, 
till  he  is  out  of  breath  and  bathed  in  fweat 
and  then  to  place  himfelf  near  a large  fire 
to  incrcafe  the  perfpiration.  He  is  after- 
wards to  change  his  linen,  and  gradually 
withdrawing  from  the  fire  to  partake  freely 
of  faked  meat  and  wine.  No  work  upon 
confumption  has  probably  ever  excited  a 
greater  fenfation  in  England  than  this  did 
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in  Italy.  A hoft  of  adverfaries  tbok  the 
field  againft  Salvador!.  Some  criticifed 
his  quotations  and  endeavoured  (I  think 
fuccefsfully)  to  fhevv  that  he  had  perverted 
the  fenfe  of  the  authors  (Dlfamma  sidle 
aiitorith  d Ippocrate,  de  Sydenham  e di  Ben^ 

net,  dal  S,  Dott.  Salvadorl  in  fuo  favore  re- 
cate,  Mantoua  1791).  Others  oppofed  him 

by  clinical  fadls,  as  Dr.  Canella  in  the 
work  before  quoted,  to  whom  Dr.  Fon« 
tana  and  Dr.  Ribbia  affociated  themfelves. 

No  acquifition,  I fear,  accrued  to  medi- 
cine from  the  difpute.  But  it  Teems  to 
fhevv  what  great  intereft:  was  felt  in  the 
fubjeft  both  on  account  of  the  fatality  and 
frequency  of  the  difeafe.  The  agitation, 
even  in  modern  times,  of  the  queftion  con- 
cerning the  contagious  nature  of  phthi- 
fis,  in  which  Bertrandi  (on  ulcers)  Caf- 
tellani  (Insussistenza  della  Tdisichezza, 
1777)  Narducci  (sopra  il  cent  agio  della 
7isichezza,  1785)  and  writers  in  the 
Magajino  l^ofcano  take  oppofite  Tides,  tends 
to  confirm  the  Tame  idea. 
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Confidered  therefore  with  regard  to  their 

influence  on  the  natives,  the  climates  of 
_ * 

Portugal  and  Italy  do  not  form  fo  very 
ftriking  a contrafl:  with  our  own.  Coun- 
tries warmer  than  Great  Britain  in  winter, 
and  equally  warm,  may  be  in  a flight 
degree  beneficial.  But  we  can  rarely  expe61: 
temperature  alone  to  heal  ulcerated 
lungs,  or  to  prevent  ulceration  when  it  is 
very  near  at  hand.  The  number  of  per- 
manent recoveries  bears  but  an  exceed- 
ingly fmall  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  phthifical  perfons  fent  abroad.  And 
when  w’e  abftra6l  the  advantages  from  fail- 
ing and  from  travelling  by  land,  very  little 

\ 

will  remain  to  the  climate.  From  June  to 
October,  the  Englifli  air  is  probably  as  fa- 
lutary  to  natives  as  that  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  But  we  never  obferve  dur- 
ing our  fummer  any  fpontaneous  cures  of 
confirmed  confumption.  It  is  true  that 
in  July,  Auguft  and  September  the  foun- 
dation of  the  diforder  is  laid  much  more 
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rarely  than  in  the  other  months.  And  a 
country,  where  the  weather  is  fuch  in 
winter,  as  it  generally  is  with  us  from  the 
fummer  foHlice  to  the  autumnal  equinox, 
would  be  a relidence  highly  proper  for  per- 
fons,  difpofed  to  confumption,  and  would 
afford  thofe  who  had  been  recovered  by  a 
fea-voyage  or  any  other  caufe,  fome  fecurity 
againft  a relapfe.  But  few  fpots  in  Europe 
enjoy  in  winter  a conftant  kindly  tempera- 
ture with  a dry  air,  though  I underftand 
the  fouth  of  Spain  approaches  more  nearly 
than  any  other,  not  even  Hieres  excepted, 
to  this  defeription.  But  our  climate  with 
proper  care  will  not  perhaps  in  general 
counteradl  the  operation  of  an  adequate 
remedy,  whenever  that  fhall  be  difeovered. 

The  advantages  of  Madeira  as  a refi- 
dence  for  the  confumptive  are  far  from  efta- 
blifhed.  In  phthifis  far  advanced  I have 
known  recovery  the  confequence  of  a voyage 
thither.  But  all  the  fymptoms  had  difap- 
peared  before  the  patient’s  arrival.  I have 
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it  from  a medical  friend,  who  refided  there 
fome  months,  that  fcrophula  andconfump- 
tion  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Two, 
as  1 am  credibly  informed,  among  the  Bri- 
tifh  fettlers — perfons  who  did  not  go  out 
as  invalids — have  died  of  confumption 
within  thefe  twelvemonths.  A refident 
lady  of  delicate  health  has  lately  fallen  into 
the  diforder.  This  proportion  would  be 
reckoned  not  inconliderable  even  in  Bri- 
tain. So  little  of  prefervative  power  does 
the  iiland  poffefs  ! Indeed  the  wetnefs  of 
its  atmofphere  appears  to  counterbalance 
the  admirable  uniformity  of  its  tempera- 
ture. The  incommodioufnefs  of  its  roads 
and  other  difad  vantages  are  fufficiently 
known.  Dr.  Gordon,  under  whofe  care 
fome  confumptive  patients  were  placed 
in  Madeira  by  Sir  John  Pringle  and  others, 
(as  appears  from  his  letter,  publiflied  in 
Dr.  Read’s  treatife  on  confumption) 
difeouraged  the  praftice. 
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As  I cannot  but  feel  apprehenfive  left 
fome  of  my  readers  fhould  conclude  from 
the  titles  of  the  fe6lions,  immediately  fuc- 
ceeding,  that  they  have  no  intereft  in  the 
contents,  I think  it  neceflary  to  apprize 
them  that  I hope  to  be  able  to  produce  a 
feries  of  facts  which  fhall  connedl'  the  ftate 
of  health  of  the  rudeft  with  that  of  the 
moft  refined  among  our  countrymen,  and 
clearly  unfold  the  caufes  of  the  ftriking 
difference  that  fubfifts. 

This  part  therefore  of  the  enquiry  will 
bring  us  immediately  to  the  knowledge  we 
want.  For  if  it  can  be  afeertained  that 
whole  deferiptions  of  perfons,  agreeing 
with  one  another  in  certain  particulars, 
enjoy  a nearly  total  exemption,  and  that 
in  thefe  very  particulars  they  differ  from 
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the  defcriptions  that  fafFer  mbfl,  we  (hall 
have  determined  with  great  probability 
fome  of  the  remote  caufes.  The  reafon- 
ing  will  beftrongly  corroborated  if  it  fhall 
be  found  that  thofe  who  in  relation  to 
the  fame  particulars,  come  neareft  to  the 
exempted  claffes,  are  proportionally  ex- 
empt. 

BUrCHERS. 


In  a letter  from  Dr.  Withering  written 
in  1793  which  he  allowed  me  to  publilh, 
it  is  remarked  that  the  only  claffes  of 
men  he  had  yet  obferved  exempt  from 
the  difeafe  (confumption),  are  butchers 

f 

and  makers  of  catgut.  They  both  pafs 
much  of  their  time  amidft  the  ftench 
of  dead  animal  matters,  the  latter  very 
much  fo  5 the  former  live  chi^efly  on  ani- 
- mal  food,  and  are  much  expoled  to  the 
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inclemencies  of  the  feafons,  whilfl:  the 
latter  live  as  other  manufa6lurers,  and 
work  under  cover  in  clofe  and  rather  warm 
buildings.  Thefe  people  are  always  fleek, 
often  fat,  and  the  rofy  bloom  of  health 
adorns  their  cheeks.”  [Letters  frojn  Dr, 
Withering^  and  others^  to  Dr,  BeddoeSy 
yohnjon,  1793*) 

Concerning  cat-gut  makers  no  fubfe- 
quent  information  has  reached  me , but 
I have  fince  heard  foap- boilers  claim  a 
fimilar  privilege.  In  the  cafe  of  the  nu- 
merous tribe  of  butchers,  the  fa6l  if  true, 
could,  1 thought,  without  difficulty  be 
afcertained.  The  following  is  the  refultof 
my  attempts  to  afcertain  it. — I requefted 
a gentleman  accuftomed  to  the  butchers 
of  Briftol,  to  examine  them  generally  con- 
cerning the  healthfulnefs  of  their  calling, 
and  by  no  means  to  put  his  queftions  fo 
as  to  prompt  a negative  regarding  con- 

fumption.  The  notes  he  took  run  literally 
thus : — 
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July,  1797,  S , has  been  in  bufi- 

nefs  nine  years — never  had  but  two  per- 
fons  in  that  time  employed  in  the  Haugh- 
ter-houfe,  both  of  them  always  in  health; 
live  on  beef-flakes,  mutton-chops  and 
other  meat  as  often  and  as  much  as  they 
pleafe ; drink  large  quantity  of  malt-liquor, 
feldom  fpirits. 

G , thirteen  years  in  bufmefs,-— 

Lord  blefs  you  Sir,  die  of  a cough!  t\^hy 
I never  heard  of  fuch  a thing  ; every  one 
knows  that  the  fmell  of  meat”  keeps  off 
infe£lion.  Why,  my  hufband  has  often 
taken  fheep  into  gentlemens’  bed-cham- 
bers, and  if  you  will  read,  you  will  find 
when  the  plague  was  here,  all  the  butchers 
efcaped — never  knew  any  of  our  men  a 
moment  ilk” 

F , a well-informed  man  ; had  a 

man  die  about  ten  months  ago  of  a con- 
fumption,  coughed  exceedingly  ; got  his 
illnefs  by  flraining  himfelf  in  caiTying 
quantities  of  beef,  and  then  he  took  to 
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fpirits  and  drank  them  mod:  excefSvely : 
he  died  certainly  of  a confumption 
worked  little  in  the  flaughter-houfe  after 
this  accident.  Wages  5s.  per  week,  and 
every  thing  found  them  ; plenty  of  beef 
and  mutton  at  all  times  of  the  day.  ‘‘  I 
am  lure  the  breath  of  the  beafts  is  good, 
no  people  are  fo  free  from  diforders  as  we 
are.’* 

B , thirty  years  in  bufinefs,  does 

not  recolleft  any  man  dying  in  his  fervice. 
He  has  had  three  or  four  apprentices  at  a 
time  j they  live  well  ^ eat  hot  meat  for 
breakfaft,  broth  and  onions  j knew  a boy 
die  next  door  in  the  flaughter-houfe,  but 
in  confequence  of  ill  ufage  •,  he  never  had 
any  thing  the  matter  with  himfelf. 

B , fourteen  years  in  trade.  “ I never 

heard  of  a man  dying  of  a confumption 
who  was  a butcher.  After  a Iheep  is  dead, 
it  is  very  wholefome  to  fwallow  the  fleam, 
the  fmell  of  meat  keeps  us  from  diforders.” 
M , twenty-five  years  in  trade, 
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had  a Ton  nineteen  years  of  age  die  of  a 
confumption,  he  did  not  attend  to  the 
buhnefs  but  to  the  farm  ; never  had  any^ 
one  die  who  worked  for  him.  Has  now 
fame  men  who  have  been  many  years 
with  him,  and  never  ill  a moment  j drink 
very  hard.  “ Sad  drunken  beads  all  of 
them,”  Knew  the  man  well,  alluded  to 
by  F.  he  had  a diocking  cough,  and  was 
always  drinking  drams. 

I find  there  are  about  five  hundred  per- 
fons  here  employed  in  the  trade.  I have 
examined  a number  of  inferior  butchers 
whofe  anfwers  I have  not  fent.  They 
tally  fo  exactly  with  thofe  of  the  belt 
informed.” 

From  Dr.  Pearfon  of  Birmingham,  I 
received  the  following  anfwer  to  a general 
query  concerning  the  perfonal  condition 
of  butchers ; “ Agreeably  to  your  defire  I 
fend  you  the  refult  of  my  enquiries  con- 
cerning the  difeafes  to  which  butchers  are 
most,  and  to  which  they  are  least  liable. 
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Among  the  first  may  be  reckoned  obefity, 
hepatic  obflruftions  and  fometimes  hepatic 
inflammation ; apoplexy : among  the  fecond^ 
phthifis  pulmonalis  and  typhus. 

Though  pulmonary  confumption  occurs 
lefs  frequently  among  this  clafs  of  men 
than  among  those  who  follow  other  kinds 
ofbufinefs,  yet  they  are  often  attacked 
with  catarrhs.  I remember  alfo  an  in- 
ftance  or  two  of  pleurify  and  peripneu- 
mony  5 and  one  of  whom  I fometimes 
purcliafe  meat  is  likely  to  be  an  exception 
to  what  I have  before  remarked,  there 
being  in  him  fome  tendency  to  confump- 
tion. 

Where  1 have  noticed  aflhmain  butchers, 
it  has  generally  been  the  concomitant  of 
obefity.’' 

From  Mr.  Creafer,  Surgeon  of  Bath, 
to  whom  I put  a general  queftion  con- 
cerning the  diforders  to  which  the  butchers 
of  that  city  are  fubjeft,  I received  the 
following  anfwer  : “In  confequence  of  a 
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fuggeftion  from  you  which  I fuppofe  to 
be  conne6ted  with  fome  former  opinions 
on  phthifis,  I have  been  at  fome  pains  to 
enquire  what  were  the  particular  condi- 
tions both  of  the  health  and  difeafes  of 
butchers,  as  they  are  a clafs  of  men  whofe 
occupations  are  in  many  refpe6ls  under 
different  peculiarities. 

I cannot  find  that  they  are  liable  to  any  ‘ 
very  peculiar  affe6Hons  either  acute  or 
chronic,  but  there  are  certainly  fome  of  the 
difeafes  of  both  kinds  to  which  they  are 
Icfs  than  ufually  liable.  Of  the  acute 
difeafes  they  have  rheumatifm,  fever  and 
catarrh,  from  the  cold  and  moiflure  to 
which  they  are  continually  expofed,  and 
the  confequent  changes  of  temperature. 
The  rheumatifm  and  fever  are  generally 
mild,  and  the  latter  does  not  leem  to  be 
of  the  kind  produced  by  putrid  vapour, 
which  they  occafionally  infpire  when  the 
animal  fubftances  around  them  putrefy, 
but  to  which  they  become  probably  infen- 
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iible  by  habit,  as  nurfes  in  hofpitais  are  to 
the  common  contagion  of  fevei\  It  is  an 
undoubted  fa6l,  that  catarrh  in  butchers 
fcarcely  ever  ends  in  phthifis  : I have  afcer- 
tained  this  by  enquiring  of  fome  of  the 
oldeft  amongft  them,  who  were  perfeftly 
capable  of  recognizing  the  difeafe. 

They  are  expofed  to  the  common  chronic 
difeafes  dependent  oh  the  ufe  and  abufe  of 
fermented  liquors,  in  which  they  generally 
indulge  freely  5 but  they  think  themfelves 
lefs  proportionabiy  injured  by  thefe  excefles 
than  other  artificers  y whether  this  is  hypo- 
thetical, I cannot  decide,  but  it  is  their 
own  general  declaration. 

The  numbers  of  whom  I have  enquired 
are  fufficient  to  decide  on  the  average  fre- 
quency of  fcrophula,  and  this  is  certainly 

comparatively  rare,  as  I have  examined 

« 

feveral  who  poffeffed  the  temperament 
which  appears  to  conftitute  the  predifpo- 
fition,  but  in  whom  the  difeafe  did  not 
exift  } they  aflh  ted  alfo  the  rarity  of  its 
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occurrence.  Quere— -has  this  any  con- 
nection with  the  fuppofed  fcrophulous 
nature  of  phthifis  ? 

As  the  men  are  generally  employed  in  the 
flaughter  houies,  and  as  they  are  not  fo 
frequently  the  fubjects  of  cancer  as  women, 
no  conclufion  on  this  point  can  be  drawn. 

Butchers,  in  their  general  health,  are 
vigorous,  and  they  have  almoft  invariably 
the  appearance  of  being  well  nourilhed  j 
their  children  are  commonly  fair,  healthy, 
and  ruddy. 

The  obfervations  I have  made  on  this 
clafs  of  men  are  certainly  inconfiderable, 
but  they  may  excite  further  inveftigation 
into  the  peculiar  conditions  of  certain 
clafles  of  men  who  are  expofed  to  the 
operation  of  known  caufes.  Some  of  thole 
to  which  thefe  people  hand  expofed  may 
be  readily  perceiv’^ed.  Mr.  Plenck  of  Vienna 
in  his  hygrology  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
fays,  that  the  gas  found  in  fome  of  the 
cavities,  and  in  the  interftices  of  the  cellu- 
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lar  fubftance  of  the  body,  is  carbonated 
hydrogen  : this  therefore,  in  the  didedtion 
of  carcafes,  muft  be  given  off,  as  is  alfo  a 
conhderable  quantity  of  halitus  of  the  dif- 
ferent fluids  of  animal  fubftances  : thefe 
combined  muft  conflderably  reduce  the 
purity  of  the  atmofphere  3 but  I think  we 
are  not  quite  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  effe6ls  of  carbonated  hydrogen  to  deter- 
mine the  confequences  of  its  continued 
application  to  living  animals.— If  I may 
introduce  a fa6t  which  is  rather  foreign  to 
the  prefent  fubje6f, — 1 found  in  one  in-- 
fiance  where  a patient  died  of  a difeafe  for 
which  it  was  conflantly  adminiflered,  that 
the  mufcles  were  perfeftly  flaccid  after 
death,  though  I had  no  opportunity  of 
opening  the  body  to  difcover  if  the  blood 
was  coagulated.  This  I much  wifhed,  as 
it  would  have  contributed  to  eflablilh,  or 
to  create  a doubt  of,  the  truth  of  Mr  Hun- 
ter’s opinion,  that  rigidity  of  mufcular 
fibres  after  death,  and  the  coagulation  of 
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the  blood,  were  connected  a6lions.  The 
obfervation  of  this  faft  may  alfo  in  fome 
degree  elucidate  the  action  of  carbonated 
hydrogen. 

To  return:  to  my  immediate  objedt  5 it 
is  evident  that  butchers  are  not  only  fur- 
rounded  by  an  atmofphere  of  peculiar 
combination,  but  that  they  are  within  the 
fphere  of  abforption,  by  the  hands  and  alfo 
the  arms,  of  animal  matter.  The  power 
of  the  external  abforbents  in  nourilhing 
the  body,  and  in  the  confequent  animali- 
zation  of  the  fubftances  abforbed,  is  fully 
eftablifhed.  To  the  operation  of  thefe 

caufes,  different  effedls  may  be  owing,  per- 

* 

haps  more  extenfive  than  I have  obferved, 
but  which  I fhould  be  happy  to  have  in- 
veftigated,  and  particularly  how  far  the 
continued  infpiration  of  carbonated  hydro- 
gen may.  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
fat  in  the  living  body,  of  which  it  con- 
ffitutes  the  principal  component  part.'* 

I thought  it  of  importance  to  obtain  a 
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ftate  of  fa6ls  from  Cork  : and  a friend 
was  fo  obliging  as  to  apply  to  Dr.  Gibbings 
and  Dr.  Ronayne.  Both  exaftly  agree  in 
afcribing  exemption  to  butchers.  The 
letter  of  Dr.  Ronayne,  who  feems  to  ex- 
tend the  fecurity  in  fome  fort  to  the  woman;, 
runs  thus  : “ From  my  own  obfervations, 
and  from  the  opinion  of  the  oldeft  of  our 
difpenfary  phyficians,  I can  affure  you  that 
the  people  concerned  in  the  laborious  part 
of  the  flaughtering  bufinefs,  are  not  fub- 
jeft  to  phthifis  pulmonalis.  I have  been 
near  nine  years  in  a very  extenfive  praflice, 
principally  among  the  lower  orders  of  peo- 
ple, and  I do  not  recollect  to  have  feen 
many  cafes  of  confumption  from  difeafed 
lungs  among  the  working  butchers,  or 
tbeir  women.  The  complaint  of  which  the 
greater  number  die,  is  the  bloody  flux, 
attended  with,  or  followed  by,  a difeafed 
liver,  which  we  attribute  to  the  quantity 
of  newly  diftilled  fpirit  they  drink  while 
at  labour,  and  to  the  very  bad  provifions  ' 
with  which  they  are  fed.” 
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Whatever  probability  may  arlfe  from 
the  concurrence  of  fo  many  teftimonies,  I 
could  ftill  wifii  the  enquiry  to  be  puifued 
in  London.  If  it  were  there  attended  by 
a fimilar  refult,  we  fliould  then,  1 think, 
have  full  aflurance  of  the  fa6l.  Occafional 
veftiges  of  the  fame  obfervation  may  be 
traced  in  foreign  writers.  The  author  of 
a dilTertation  on  the  propriety  of  placing 
phthifical  patients  in  flaughter-houfes 
(Utrum  in  carnariis  commoratio  phthijicis 
prodejfe  pojjit  f Monfpeliiy  1788,  auBore 
C.  F.  R.  Nadaud  de  ViUette)^  tells  us  he 
was  led  to  the  idea  by  obfcrving  the  healthi- 
nefs  of  the  butchers,  their  wives,  and 
families,  at  Montpellier. 

FISHWIVES. 


In  the  1 6th  volume  of  the  Statistical 
reports  of  Scotland^  pp.  1 5 — 20,  the  follow- 
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ing  fa6ls  are  related  : The  whole  pro- 

duce of  the  gardens  (in  the  parlfh  of  In- 
verdh)  together  with  fait,  and  fand  for 
wafliins:  floors,  and  other  articles,  till  of 
late  that  carts  have  been  introduced,  were 
carried  in  balkcts  or  creels  on  the  backs 
of  women,  to  be  fold  in,Edinburghj  where 
after  they  had  made  their  market,  it  was 
ufual  for  them  to  return  loaded  with 

goods This/  employment  of  women 

has  occafloned  a reverfal  of  the 

ftate  of  the  fexes  in  this  parifh,  and  has 
formed  a charafter  and  manners  in  the 
female  fex,  which  feems  peculiar  to  them, 
at  lead  in  this  country The  wo- 

men who  carry  fand  to  Edinburgh  have 
the  hardefl:  labour,  and  earn  lea  ft.  For 
they  carry  their  burden  which  is  not  lefs 
than  2oolb  weight  every  morning  to  Edin- 
burgh, return  at  noon,  and  pafs  the  after- 
noon and  evening  in  the  quarry,  digging 
the  ftones  and  beating  them  into  fand. 

The  FiJJjwives  as  they  are  all  of  one  clafs 
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and  educated  to  it  from  their  infancy,  are 
of  a chara6ler  and  manners  ftill  more 
fingular  than  the  former,  and  particularly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  laborious  lives  they 
lead.  They  are  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  fifliermen  who  generally  marry  in 
their  own  caft  or  tribe,  as  great  part  of 
their  bufmefs,  to  which  they  have  been  bred, 
is  to  gather  bait  for  their  hulbands  and 
bait  their  lines.  Four  days  in  the  week 
however  they  carry  fifli  in  creels  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  when  the  boats  come  in  late 
to  the  harbour  in  the  forenoon  fo  as  to 
leave  them  no  more  than  time  to  reach 
Edinburgh  before  dinner,  it  is  not  unufual 
for  them  to  perform  their  journey  of  five 
miles  by  relays,  three  of  them  being  em- 
ployed in  carrying  one  balket  and  fhifting 
it  from  one  to  another  every  hundred  yards, 
by  which  means  they  have  been  known  to 
arrive  at  the  fifii-market  in  lefs  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  a well-attefted 
faft  that  three  of  them  not  many  years 
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ijgo,  went  from  Dunbar  to  Edinburgh 
which  is  twenty-feven  miles,  with  each  of 
them  a load  of  herrings  on  her  back  of 
2oolb.  in  five  hours — they  fometimes  carry 
loads  of  2501b. 

There  feems  to  be  no  employment  that 
conduces  more  to  health  and  good  fpirits 
than  theirs.  Some  of  them  have  been 
brought  to  bed  and  have  gone  to  Edin- 
burgh  on  foot  with  their  bafkets  within 
the  week.  It  is*  perfe6lly  well  afcertained 
that  one,  who  was  delivered  on  Wednefday 
morning,  went  to  town  with  her  creel  on 
Saturday  forenoon  following.” 

On  the  perufal  of  this  paffage,  I con- 
cluded, for  reafons  which  will  hereafter 
fully  appear,  that  the  fifhwives,  on  compa- 
rifon  with  their  neighbours,  would  be  found 
diftindUy  lefs  liable  to  confumption.  My 
endeavours  to  procure  exadl  information 
have  been  remarkably  fuccefsful  5 and  I 
Ihall  here  give,  what  I have  colledled 
entire,  being  defirous  to  deliver  found 
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materials  to  my  fuccelTors  in  this  important 
labour,  though  I fhould  fail  in  dilpofing 
them  properly  myfelf.  Dr.  Roget,  who  w^as 
at  the  trouble  of  a perfonarenquiry,  tranf- 
mitted  to  me  the  following  account  : 
“ My  enquiries  refpecting  the  prevalence 
of  pulmonary  confumption  among  the 
fidiwives  of  Muffelburgh,  have  been,  from 
various  circumftances,  delayed  for  a much 
longer  time  than  I could  have  wifhed. 
From  what  I have  at  length  been  able  to 
collect,  1 have  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
clafs  of  women  is  lefs  fubject  to  the  difeafe 
than  the  generality  of  poor  people  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I have  made  enqui- 
ries among  the  fiOiwdves  themfelves,  and 
was  in  particular  informed  by  one  of  them, 
who,  I am  told,  is  one  of  the  oldeft  in  the 
place,  and  who  by  her  own  account  was 
married  in  the  year  174^3  occupa- 

tion they  follow  is,  on  the  wholcj  a healthy 
one.  They  confume  a larger  proportion  * 
of  animal  food  than  their  neighbours,  and 
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they  do  not  live  much  upon  fifh.  Many 
of  them  are  intemperate  in  the  ufe  of  fpirits. 
A fmaller  proportion  of  them  arrive  at  old 
age,  than  of  the  other  clafTes  of  people. 
The  fi {her men  appear  to  be  lefs  liable  to 
illnefs,  and  to  attain  a greater  age  than 
their  women.  The  complaints,  to  which 
the  latter  are  moft  fubjecl,  feem  to  arifc 
from  the  exceffive  fatigue  they  are  obliged 
to  undergo : it  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  they  readily  fall  into  eonfumption. 
Few  of  them  die  at  the  phthifical  period 
of  life.  Coughs,  fpittings,  pains  in  the 
cheft,  &c.  I was  told  wejre  very  fre- 
quent j but  from  what  I could  learn  they 
were  chiefly  prevalent  among  thofe  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  hufoands  fall  frequently 
under  a ftroke  of  palfy  or  apoplexy,  vic- 
tims to  their  own  intemperance. — This 
account  correfponded  with  that  of  feveral 
other  fifhwives  with  whom  I converfed. 
They  live  much  among  themielves  ; they 
are  a flirewd  and  intelligent  fet  of  people  ; 
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and  from  the  little  intercourfe  they  have 
with  their  neighbours,  uniefs  in  the  way 
of  trade,  their  manners  are  in  many  refpccts 
peculiar.’' 

Mr.  James  Williamfon,  furgeon  at 
Preftonpans,  has  communicated  the  refultof 
his  obfervations,  in  a letter  dated  July  27, 
179B  : “ Refpe6Hng  the  general  Rate  of 
health  of  the  fifliwives  about  Preftonpans 
and  Cockenzee,  I can  fay  from  my  own 
obfervation  for  thefe  feveral  years,  that 
in  general  they  enjoy  as  good  a ftate  of 
health  as  any  other  perfons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  weight  of  their  burdens 
varies  according  to  circumftanccs : it  is 
almoft  incredible  the  burdens  they  fome- 
times  carry,  and  with  great  agility  and 
quicknefs.  Their  diet  confifts  principally 
of  fifti  and  butcher  meat,  with  fmall  beer, 
ftrong  ale,  porter,  and  very  often  whUJcy. 
As  to  their  cloathing  and  mode  of  life,  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  their  neigh- 
bours. 
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There  are  no  diforders  to  which  they 
are  particularly  fubjedl,  nor  are  they  e?" 
empt  from  thofe  difeafes  to  which  other 
people  are  liable.  They  are  fometimes 
troubled  like  other  people,  with  catarrhal 
alfeclions,  but  thefe  I cannot  immediately 
impute  to  their  peculiar  way  of  life ; and 
I do  not  recolle6l  a fingle  inftance  of  any 
of  the  filhwives  carrying  fifli  to  Edinburgh 
having  confumption. 

With  refpe6f  to  their  living  a longer  or 
a fliorter  time  than  their  neighbours,  I 
have  made  particular  enquiry,  and  I do  not 
find  there  is  any  difference.” 

In  a letter  from  Mr.  Kerr,  fecretary  to 
the  general  poft-office,  Edinburgh,  I find 
an  article  refpecling  the  health  of  the 
fifhermen.  Mr.  Kerr  alfo  agrees  with  my 
other  correfpondents,  refpedfing  the  diet 
of  the  fifhing  families  : Upon  the  re- 

ceipt of  your  ikter  of  the  26th  of  June, 
I went  to  the  fifhing  village  of  Newhaven, 
where  I was  informed  that  confumption 
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is  Hardly  known  among  the  fifhermeii 
there.  One  inftance  only  was  cited.  As 
to  diet,  itconfifts  chiefly  of  butcher’s  meat 
boiled,  fo  that*  their  families  as  well  as 
themfelves  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  broth, 
which  is  mixed  with  various  vegetables,  of 
which  they  partake  largely.  As  to  fifh, 
they  ufe  it  fo  very  fparingly  that  it  can 
hardly  be  confidered  as  part  of  their  diet. 
They  ufe  malt  and  fpirituous  liquors,  but 
not  to  excefs,  being  confidered  as  a fober 
and  induftrious  people.  I fliall  endeavour 
to  set  further  information.” 

O 

Mr.  Kilgour,  Surgeon,  Muffelburgh, 
in  his  very  diftinil  anfwer  (of  July  i ith, 
1798)  to  my  queries,  not  only  confirms 
the  accounts  of  my  other  correfpondents, 
but,  as  I (hall  have  occafion  afterwards  to 
fllew,  communicates  particulars  of  great 
importance  to  the  whole  inveftigation  ; 
“ I have  (fays  Mr.  Kilgour)  juft  now  be- 
fore me  your  letter,  enquiring  if  pulmonary 
confumption  be  a difeafe  to  which  people 
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following  the  fifliing  trade  are  more  or  lefs 
iubjedl  than  others.  After  a pradHce  of 
thirteen  years  in  this  place,  I can  with 
confidence  fay,  that  it  is  a very  rare  com- 
plaint among  them,  and  fcrophula,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fo  much  connefted  with  it, 
is  hardly  with  them  ever  known,  although 
with  others  a very  general  difeafe  here. 
From  being  fubjedt  to  violent  and  laborious 
exercife,  to  frequent  heats  and  fudden 
cools  of  the  body,  with  much  expofure  to 
wetnefs  and  moihure  in  ftormy  weather, 
thefe  people  (the  fifliermen)  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  pneumonic  inflammation,  catarrh, 
rheumatifm,  and  cholic  ; and  although 
both  pneumonic  inflammation,  and  ca- 
tarrh, are  flrong  exciting  caufes  of  con- 
fumption  in  thofe  predifpofed  to  it,  yet  in 
almofl  no  inflance  have  I found  this  to 
happen  with  them.  What  I have  now 
faid  concerning  the  occafional  caufes  of 
their  difeafes,  refers  principally  to  the  men 
of  this  clafs  of  people,  when  following 
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their  bufinefs  at  fea ; but  the  women  are 
fubje6l  to  the  fame  complaints  from  other 
Circumftances  attending  their  trade.  In 
order  to  fell  the  fifh  their  hufbands  have 

r* 

caught,  they  in  cold,  warm,  wet,  or  dry 
weather,  carry  from  this  place  to  Edinburgh 
an  immenfely  heavy  load  of  them  on  their 
backs,  with  a celerity  which  is  aftonilhing ; 
and  upon  this  occafion  a general  race  takes 
place,  in  order  firfl  to  gain  the  market  for 
the  higheft  price  j and  this  violent  exercife 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  necefiarily  pro- 
duces all  the  difeafes  arifing  from  cold. 
From  thefe  frequent  colds,  their  old  peo- 
ple are  peculiarly  liable  to  that  increafed 
afflux  of  fluids  to  the  lungs,  which  fo 
generally  takes  place  in  advanced  age  j and 
they,  upon  being  peculiarly  expofed  and 
taking  cold,  frequently  die  of  peripneumo- 
nia notha.  This,  I cannot  help  obferving, 
inoft  frequently  happens  to  their  women. 
In  fome  very  few  inflances,  I have  feen 
fuch  old  people,  who  had  long  laboured 
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under  this  cattarrhus  fenilis,  have  all  the 
charadteriftic  fymptoms  of  phthifis  pulmo- 
nalis,  viz.  exquifitely  formed  he6lic  fever, 
and  purulent  expe^loration,  fome  conhder- 
able  time  before  their  death  : but  fuch 
cafes  are  very  rare,  I wifh  here  to  have 
had  it  in  my  power  to  have  given  you  an 
account  of  the  ftate  of  the  lungs  from  dif- 
fedfion,  but  the  liberty  of  infpedling  the 
bodies  being  denied  me,  I cannot.  Like 
all  other  people  of  a (imilar  rank  of  life, 
who  have  great  gains  from  their  labour, 
they  live  well,  hut  I do  not  believe  they 
ufe  in  their  food  a great  deal  of  fifh,  of 
which  being  excellent  judges,  they  chufe 
principally  the  lighted:  and  mod:  delicate. 
While  they  do  not  eat  a great  number  of 
fifh,  they  live  freely  upon  butcher’s  meat, 
and  indulge  after  their  meals  in  drinking 
copioudy  of  porter,  the  more  generous 
ales,  and  fpirituous  liquors  j indeed  were 
they  not  to  live  well,  it  is  impoflible  they 
could  fupport  the  fatigue  they  undergo. 
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From  this  manner  of  living  it  is  eafy  to 
be  feen  the  habit  of  body,  and  the  ftrong 
predifpohtion  it  muft  induce  to  peripneu- 
monia notha,  fo  frequently  fatal  to  them 
in  advanced  life.’* 

SAILORS,  WATERMEN, 


In  1792,  I publifhed  fome  among  a 
number  of  conjedtures,  which  had  occurred 
to  me  feveral  years  before,  concerning  the 
polTible  chemical  origin  of  the  fea  fcurvy, 
and  other  complaints.  I had  been  led  to 
fuppofe,  that  notwithftanding  their  expo- 
fure,  failors  muft  be  comparatively  little 
liable  to  confumption.  Subfequent  en- 
quiry obliged  me  to  abandon  the  hypo- 
thefis  upon  which  my  inference  was 
founded.  But  there  is  the  authority  of 
the  prefent  phyfician  to  the  channel  fleet 
for  believing  that  the  faft  really  happens 
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to  be  fo.  “ Dr.  Bcddods  (fays  this  intel- 
ligent obferver),  appears  to  me  perfectly 
correct  in  fuppofing  that^feamen  are  very 
little  troubled  with  phthifical  complaints. 
Confumptions  can  fcarcely  be  reckoned 
among  their  difeafes,  although  five-fixths 
of  the  feamen  in  a man  of  war  are  of  an 
age  within  the  phthifical  period.  Some 
cafes  of  confumption  have  lately  come 
under  my  obfervation,  but  they  were  few, 
compared  with  the  number  of  the  fleet  and 
the  bad  weather  they  had  before  experi- 
enced (T’rotters  medical  ejfays.  1795.  p. 
30).  From  the  fmall  proportion  of  phthi- 
fical feamen,  ought  to  be  excepted,  as  not 
conftitutionally  phthifical,  many  whofe 
lungs  become  ulcerated  from  external  vio- 
lence. From  the  nature  of  a fea-faring: 
life,  this  portion  muff,  I fliould  imagine, 
be  confiderable.  By  Dr.  Lind,  who  was 
long  phyfician  to  a naval  hofpital,  we  are 
informed,  that  of  360  confumptive  patients 
whom  he  attended  within  two  years,  the 
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complaint  was  brought  upon  one  fourth 
by  falls,  bruifes,  and  ftrains,  received  a 
year  or  two  before  (Lind  apud  Rujh  med* 
enquiries  ii,  89.)  It  is  well  known  that 
failors  are  very  fubjecl  to  catarrh,  to  rheu- 
matlfm,  and  other  diforders,  the  produce  of 
temperature. 

On  the  authority  of  an  interefting 
manufcript  on  the  keel-men  (or  coal-boat- 
men)  by  Mr.  G.  Grieve,  of  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  I have  placed  watermen  under  the 
fame  head  with  failors.  ^n  this  paper  it  is 
related,  that  the  common  food  of  the  keel- 
men,  for  more  than  a century  paft,  has 
been  boiled  mutton,  or  roafted  lamb  in 
their  feafons,  the  fatted  which  the  market 
could  afford,  dreffed  once  or  twice  a week, 
and  eat  cold  on  board  j — that  they  ufe  the 

I 

fineft  wheaten  bread  j — that  fifli  forms  but 
a fmall  part  of  their  diet that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tides  upon  their  employment 
renders  their  meals  irregular  5 but  that  they 
eat  the  more  on  this  account,  each  man’s 
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- daily  confumption  amounting  to  about 
three  and  a half  pounds  of  butcher’s  meat, 
with  bread  and  ftrong  beer  in  proportion 
that  their  labour  is  always  confiderable, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  confifts  in  un- 
loading the  keels  up  into  fliips,  exceffive, 
and  would  be  infupportable,  but  for  the 
ale  or  beer  that  is  ferved  to  them  by  the 
fhipmaders,  according  to  eflablilhedrulej— 
that  (contrary  to  what  might  be  expedled) 
there  are  many  robuft  old  men  among 
them  that  no  clafs  is  more  healthy  ; — 
that  the  labourmg  period  of  a keelman  is 
from  forty  to  fixty  years, and  often  more^— 

that,  probably  on  account  of  their  infula- 

» 

tion,  they  are  lefs  liable  than  others  to 
epidemic  complaints  -that  rheumatifm 
in  fpring  and  autumn  is  their  chief  com- 
plaint ; and  that  this  is  lefs  frequent  lince 
the  ufe  of  flannel  next  the  Ikin.  From 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  account,  as  well  as 
its  (Hence  with  regard  to  fo  prominent  a 
diforder,  I conclude  that  to  this  race  of 
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watermen,  confumptlon  muft  be  little 
known. 

Stable-boys  and  grooms  (Dr.  Wither- 
ing obferves  to  me),  who  live  much  in  an 
atmofphere  loaded  with  volatile  alkali,  are 
I believe,  but  little  liable  to  confumption  ; 
but  this  opinion  ought  not  to  be  fully  ad- 
mitted without  the  fupport  of  more  exten- 
five  obfervation.— -Snuff-taking,  lays  the 
fame  correfpondent,  is  fo  little  the  mode  of 
the  prefent  day,  that  my  opportunities  of 
obfervation  have  been  infufficient.  I have 

I 

alked  the  queftion  of  fome  of  our  medical 
friends  at  Edinburgh,  where  fn'uff- taking 
is  more  general  than  with  us,  but  have 
had  no  fatisfaftory  reply— f have  recollec- 
tion of  one  fnuff-taker  who  caught  the 
difeafe  from  a clofe  attendance  upon  his 
brother,  which  does  not  tell  in  favour  of 
fuch  people  being  exempted,’' 

I fubmit  it  to  obfervers,  whether  men- 
fervants,  gardeners,  the  families  of  fuch 
fmall  farmers  as  cultivate  their  lands,  and 
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ntaily  con  fume  its  produce  themfelves  (by 
which  defcription  fome  remote  dlftridls 
are  dill  cultivated)  are  not  among  the  per- 
fons  lefs  liable  to  confumption.  That 
finall  farmer’s  families  enjoy  this  advan- 
tage in  fome  degree,  I have  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  from  my  own  obfervation  in  the  vales 
about  Rhadyr  in  Radnorfhire,  where  their 
labour  feemed  moderate,  and  their  food 
nutritious.  The  enquiries  of  a friend  in 
the  country  about  Tan-y-bwlch  in  North 
Wales,  countenance  the  fame  opinion. 
But  it  requires  a ftri6ter  fcrutiny.  I have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  moie  cor- 
re6l  information  from  profeflional  perfons 
in  the  former  diftri6l  ; and  lliall  be  very 
glad  if  by  ftarting  the  queftion  here,  I 
(hould  procure  a fatisfaclory  folution. 

I fhall  below'  endeavour  to  analyze 
the  foregoing  fa£ls.  And  wherever  per- 
fons fliall  be  found  approaching  to 
the  clafles  I have  enumerated,  in  the  cir- 
c urn  fiances  common  to  them  all,  1 expeft 
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with  confidence,  that  tliey  will  on  exami- 
nation, be  found  equally  free  from  con- 
fumption. 

i 

PERSONS  MORE  LIABLE  TO 
PHTHISIS. 


We  have  feen  how  often  external  inju- 
ry produces  the  difeafe.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently obferved  to  arife  from  hard  bodies, 
as  bone,  needles,  fragments  of  the  fhells 
of  nuts  and  of  other  fruits,  received  into 
the  wind-pipe.  The  fate  of  ftone-cutters 
and  needle-grinders  is  well  known.  Lin- 
nseus  (Amoen.  acad.  yiii,  159)  fays,  that 
the  cutters  of  grinding-ftoncs  almoft  all  die 
phthifical  before  their  thirtieth  year.  The 
tenuity  of  the  hard  powder  inhaled  by  the 
workmen  feems  not  to  diminifh  its  perni- 
cious quality.  Dr.  Withering  (letter  p. 
15,)  obferves  that  cafters  of  fine  brafs-work 
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much  oftener  die  confumptive  than  any 
let  of  artlfts  in  Birmingham.’*  Playing  on 
wind-inftruments  is  known  to  injure  the 
lungs.  Fifers  on  board  fhips  of  war,  who 
accompany  the  drum  at  ftated  hours,  and 
play  quick  marches  when  any  piece  of  duty 
is  going  on,  that  requires  hoifting,  are  apt 
to  become  confumptive.  (trotter  s ejjays^ 
p.  29).  Miners  in  fome  fituations,  whe- 
ther from  external  injury  or  cold,  expe- 
rience the  fame  fate.  But  flight  no- 
tice of  fuch  fatfls  is  fufficient.  Safety  lies 
in  change  of  occupation,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  of  fafety  while  men  are  bound  to  fuch 
as  thefe  by  real  or  imaginary  neceflity.  My 
fearch  is  after  caufes  more  infidious  j and 
if  it  be  ever  fo  fuccefsful,  I cannot  expeft 
that  its  benefits  will  extend  much  beyond 
the  clafs  whom  their  wealth  leaves  free  to 
choofe  a mode  of  life. 

To  prevent  groundlefs  alarm,  it  fliould 
be  added,  that  japanners,  who  work  in  an 
atmofphere  of  refmous  vapour,  are  not 
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more  fubje6l  to  confumption  than  others. 
The  lame  is  proverbially  faid  of  millers ; 
fo  that  powders  exceedingly  foft,  or  eafily 
decompounded,  feem  not,  either  directly 
or  indiredtly,  to  occafion  ulceration  of  the 
lungs. 

It  is  of  importance  to  obferve,  that  ar- 
tifans,  whofe  occupations  and  habits  are 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  perfons  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  fe6lions,  Hand  alfo  in  an 
oppofite  relation  to  confumption.  It  is 
perfedlly  well  known,  thattaylors,  glovers, 
flioemakers,  weavers,  fpinners,  carpet- 
manufadlurers — all  in  fliort,  who  follow 
fedentary  occupations  in  confined  rooms, 
whatever  be  their  habitual  pofture,  or  the 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere  they  breathe  with 
regard  to  fmall  floating  particles — are  ex- 
tremely liable  to  this  fatal  difeafe.  I could 
mention  places  which  have  been  in  bad 
repute  on  account  of  their  fituation,  but 
of  which,  when  circumftances  have  been 
accurately  explored,  it  has  appeared  that 
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continement  and  ina6live  employments 
have  given  rife  to  their  endemic  pulmonary 
diforders  (Agafliz  Difs.  de  cau/is  phthifeos, 
local  is  frequentioris  occajionalibus  Erlangae, 
1791). 


ANIMALS  CONSUMPTIVE. 
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The  fame  law  extends  to  brute  animals.’ 

( 

Some  brute  animals,  as  dogs,  feem  (unlefs 
under  very  uncommon  circumftances)  by 
fome  unknown  peculiarity  of  their  con- 
ftltution,  exempted  from  confumption. 
Others,  as  cows,  are  liable  to  this  com- 
plaint 5 and  when  they  are  kept  in  certain 
fituations,  they  fuffer  quite  as  much  as 
the  human  fpecies  under  fimilar  circum- 
ftances. The  fa6l  has  been  very  accurately 
afcertained  with  regard  to  the  milch-cows 
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of  Paris,  ftiv  la  maladie,  qui  affe^ie 

ks  caches  laitieres  des  faux-hourgs  et  environs 
de  Paris  \ par  le  C.  Hazard,  ^veterinaire. 
Paris  1794).  The  cows,  during  the  jour- 
ney from  the  paftures  of  Normandy,  or 
French  Flanders,  fuffer  greatly  from  over- 
''  driving,  and  from  the  cruel  methods  em- 
ployed to  make  the  udder  appear  preter- 
naturally  large.  From  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  till  they  ceafe  to  be  milked,  they 
are  obliged  to  (land  on  one  fpot  in  the  cow- 
houfe.  In  the  city,  the  cow-houfes  arc 
extrerhely  low,  and  the  animals  are  fo 
crowded,  that  they  can  neither  turn  nor 
lie  down.  By  conflant  handing,  without 
exercife,  the  legs  grow  crooked,  and  the 
creatures  not  being  able  to  ftand  perpetu- 
ally, at  laft  fall  upon  their  knees,  in  which 
pofition  they  remain.  Frequently  the 
building  has  no  window  for  admiffion  of 
frefh  air,  the  door  is  hardly  high  enough 
to  admit  the  animal,  and  is  nearly  blocked 
up  by  dung.  The  diet  is  as  wretched  as 
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the  quarters,  and  the  water  fuch  as  to  be 
frequently  refufed. 

A very  ufual  effedt  of  this  treatment, 
(for  all  the  animals  that  fall  fick  do  not 
fuffer  exadlly  alike),  is  a hollow ' cough, 
with  difficulty  of  refpiration,  fever,  ema- 
ciation, and  death.  On  diffeclion,  the 
lungs  are  found  to  be  ulcerated,  and  full 
of  tubercles.  The  offspring  is  liable  to 
the  fame  complaint,  and  in  conformity 
with  an  opinion  refpedling  confumption 
in  the  human  fubjecl  held  by  fome  phyfi- 
cians,  many  account  it  contagious. 

For  the  reader’s  fetisfaclion,  it  is  right 
to  mention,  thatM.  Huzard  is  refpedfably 
known  by  feveral  publications  on  the  com- 
plaints of  domeftic  animals,  and  that  ail 
official  fituation  enabled  him  to  afcertaln 
the  fadls  related  in  his  Ejfay  on  the  distem- 
per  of  the  Parifian  milking  cows. 

Dr.  Soemerring,  in  his  german  work  on 
the  difference  between  the  Negro  and  the 
European  in  bodily  confortnation,  defcribes 
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(pp.  ‘Jl~r~77)  three  cafes  of  blacks,  aftecfed 
with  inflammation,  hardnefs,  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  lungs  and  the  contiguous  lym- 
phatic glands ; and  adds,  that  he  had  on 
dlfl’ection,  found  two  apes  and  an  ele- 
phant fimilarly  affected.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  other-authors,  that  apes,  in  our 
colder  latitudes,  are  affected  by  fcrophula 
and  confumption  5 diforders  to  which  we 
have  no  information  that  they  are  fubject 
in  their  native  climates. 

Mr.  Carlifle,  one  of  our  mofl:  diflin- 
guiflied  anatomifis,  has  favoured  me  with 
the  refult  of  his  obfervations  on  apes,  and 

t 

with  fome  remarks  on  confumption,  which 
as  they  are  contained  in  the  fame  paper,  I 
lhall  not  disjoin.  “ 1 have  often,  (fays  he 
in  a letter,  dated  July  30th,  1798),  dif- 
fected  the  monkies  and  apes,  which  had 
died  at  Exeter  ’Change,  with  more  mi- 

nuteiiefs  than  is  necefiary  for  the  mere 

' • 

purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  probable  caufes 
of  the  creatures’  death,  becaufe  I have 
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made  many  preparations  of  them  to  ex- 
hibit the  courfe  of  the  blood -veffels,  &c. 
I hardly  remember  to  have  examined  one 
monkey  or  ape  that  was  free  from  ferophu- 
lous  ftru6lare  in  the  lungs : mod:  of  them 
had  evidently  died  of  true  confumption  ; 
feveral  had  fcrophulous  ulcers  upon  lym- 
phatic glands,  abfcelTes  of  the  fame  deferip- 
tion,  and  mofl:  of  them  had  the  mefenteric 
glands  affedled  with  the  fame  difeafe.  I 
have  often  feen  the  creatures,  when  alive, 
emaciated,  coughing,  and  expedlorating 
matter,  which  however  only  exudes  from 
the  fides  of  the  mouth,  as  they  do  not 
feem  to  eject  it.  They  alfo  often  fwallow 
the  pus,  or  rake  it  out  of  the  mouth  with 
their  paws.  The  fame  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing as  is  obferved  in  the  confumption  of 
the  human  body*  is  equally  noticeable,  in 
monkies. — I have  reafon  to  believe  that 
your  zeal  for  improving  medicine  will  in- 
duce you  to  excufe  me  for  adding  a few 
ftraggling  fuggeftions  on  this  fubject,  and 
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to  accept  of  them  in  the  fame  fpirit  with 
which  they  are  offered.  I think  my  expe- 
rience in  the  obfervance  of  difeafes,  au- 

I 

thorizes  me  to  conclude,  that  few  perfons 

afflicted  with  fcrophulons  affections  of  the 

fuperficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the  large 

joints  or  bones  (w  hen  fcrophula  attacks  thefe 

parts  early  iii  life),  are  liable  to  conlump- 

tion  of  the  lungs. — This  may  be  contrary 

to  your  experience  ; but  I have  been  often 

difappointed  with  finding  the  lungs  found 

when  fcrophula  had  ravaged  the  whole  fet 

of  fuperficial  lymphatic  glands,  and  all 

the  fpongy  bones  which  are  remote  from 

the  heart.  I think  I have  alfo  obferved 

two  diftinct  fpecies  of  difeafe  in  the  lungs 

of  confumptive  perfons  5 the  one  fpreading 

through  the  whole  fubffance  of  the  lungs, 

the  other  confined  to  the  lymphatic  glands 

at  their  root.  The  former  patients  have 

\ 

more, cough,  pain,  and  fhortnefs  of  breath- 
ing, fo  that  the  difeafe  is  foon  underftood, 
the  latter  have  the  difeafe  proceeding  infi- 
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dioufly,  with  little  pain,  difficulty  of 
breathing  principally  obferved  after  exer- 
cife : the  termination  of  this  laft  fpecies  is 
alfo  remarkable.  It  either  carries  the  pa- 
tient off  by  a violent  and  hidden  expec- 
toration and  he6lick,  or  the  matter  is  dif- 
charged,  the  fore  heals,  and  the  difeafe 
feems,  although  unexpe6ledly,  to  have 
difappeared.  But  perhaps  I am  telling 
what  is  told  in  every  pamphlet  on  this' 
fubjedt,  as  I have  no  leifure  for  fuch  read- 
ing, and  more  obfervations  on  this  point 
may  be  on  that  account  ufelefs.  Again — 
It  has  not  occurred  in  my  pradtice  to  fee 
any  good  effedls  from  medicinal  applica- 
tions to  fcrophulous  fores  : keeping  the 
parts  in  a warm  and  equable  temperature, 
and  exciting  an  increafed  action  of  the 
blood-veffels  in  the  (kin  of  the  adjoining 
parts,  are  the  only  methods  which  I have 
obferved  to  produce  any  improvement  in 
the  fores.  Sometimes  fcrophulous  inflam- 
mations are  rendered  lefs  active  by  indu- 
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cing  more  powerful  inflammations  in  their 
vicinity.  This  difeafe  appears  to  my  mind, 
in  its' origin,  connected  with  a diminution 
of  the  animal  heat,  either  of  the  whole 
body,  or  parts  of  it.  There  is  a debility  in 
the  powers  which  circulate  the  blood  ; 
there  is  a defect  in  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
the  arterial  and  abforbent  fylfems  ; epagu- 
lated  lymph  is  depofited  in  weak  parts, 
where  it  is  neither  perfectly  organ i fed  by 
arteries  and  veins,  nor  modelled  in  its 
form  and  quantity  by  the  abforbents  j in. 
this  (late  it  remains  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  adfions  of  the  living  body,  and  under- 
goes the  fame  fort  of  change  as  coagulated 
lymph  is  known  to  do,  when  retained  for 
a length  of  time  in  circumferibed  living 
cavities.  This  cheefy  fubftance,  in  procefs 
of  time,  becomes  ftimulating,  produces 
inflammation,  fecretion  of  the  furrouuding  > 
parts,  its  own  folution,  &c.  Perhaps  the 
attention  of  phyficians  may  be  more  eftec- 
tually  employed  in  preventing  this  difeafe 
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among  its  probable  viclims,  than  in  curing 
it.  I underftand,  from  a very  informed 
and  correct  obferver,  that  the  true  Dutch 
people  hardly  know  Icrophula  in  any  form, 
but  the  other  low  country  people,  who 
imitate  French  drefs,  are  very  liable  to 
all  its  appearances.  The  gilders  in  Lon- 
don are  very  fubject  to  confumption  of  the 
fubhance  of  the  lungs,  but  no  other  fero- 
phulous  fymptoms.  They  work  in  healed 
rooms,  and  are  often  induced  to  expofe 
themfelves  fuddenly  to  cold  and  damp.  I 
am  told  fix  out  of  feven  die  in  their  ap- 
prenticefhip  ^ 

Upwards  of  a year  before  the  date  of 
Mr.  Carlifle*s  letter,  I had  leceived  a full 
account  of  the  degree,  in  which  the  Dutch 
and  Ehglilh  are  comparatively!  fubjedf  to 
pulmonary  afFedfions,  from  -Dr.  Cogan, 
a phyheian,  who  from  long  pradfice  in 

» I 

London  and  Rotterdam,  has  had  fuperior 
opportunities  of  obfervation,  and  whole 
abilityto  ufe  them  properly  does  not  require 
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.any  voucher.  Dr.  Cogan’s  account  will 
be  feen  very  fully  to  corroborate  the  infor- 
mation obtained  by  Mr.  Carlifle.  It  alfo 
contains  circumftances  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance to  the  whole  inveftigation.  “ I 
remember  (fays  Dr.  Cogan)  to  have  men- 
tioned, when  I had  the  pleafure  of  feeing 

\ 

you,  that  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Englifh, 
who  had  refided  any  confiderable  time  in 
Holland,  were  forcibly  ftruck  with  the 
. coughs,  whether  catarrhal  or  confumptive, 
fo  univerfally  prevalent  in  this  country, 
in  almoft  every  feafon  of  the  year.  At 
church  and  at  the  theatre,  devotion  and  ' 
pleafure  arc  always  interrupted,  andfome- 
times  totally  deftroyed,  by  incelfant  coughs, 
expe6forations,  &c.  while  in  the  largeft 
affemblies  in  Holland,  inftances  of  a limi- 
lar  kind  are  fcarcely  known.  This  very 
ftriking  difference  I have  been  induced  to 
afcribe  to  the  contraft  obfervable  between 
the  two  countries,  in  the  conftrudlion  of 
their  habitations,  and  in  the  peculiarities 
of  drefs. 
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The  majority  of  the  hoafes  in  Holland, 
even  at  the  prefent  day,  are  the  reverfe  of 
what  we  lliould  deem  comfortable.  The 
rooms  are  large  and  lofty  5 the  reparation 
betwixt  the  upper  and  lower  apartments 
is  made  by  painted  boards  merely,  which, 
if  they  were  not  covered  with  mats  or  car- 
pets, would  tranfmit  the  light  as  well  as 
air.  The  generality  of  the  Dutch  are  riot 
accuftomed  to  the  luxury  of  a deling  \ nor 
is  the  tile- work  of  the  garret  roof  fecured 
by  common  lath  and  plaifter.  Thofe 
who  are  not  fophifticated  by  modern  man- 
ners feldom  indulge  themfelves  by  the  ride 
of  a large  fire.  Many  of  their  rooms  have 
no  chimnies,  and  in  many  that  have, 
generations  have  pafTed  without  a fire 
having  been  once  kindled  in  them.  Their 
fires  are,  both  from  oeconomy  and  choice, 
made  as  fmall  as  pofiible.  Five  or  fix  turfs, 
about  the  fliape  and  fize  of  our  bricks, 
which  is  the  ufual  fuel  of  the  country,  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a chimney,  and  a 
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glowing  coal  placed  at  the  top,  by  which 
method  the  inward  furfaces  are  enkindled, 
and  the  turfs  are  half  confumed  before  any 
fliare  of  a very  moderate  heat  is  received 
in  the  apartment.  The  females  never  ap- 
proach the  fire,  hut  generally  place  them- 
felves  at  the  gieatefi:  diftance,  contented 
with  a fmall  coal  of  the  turf,  completely 
charred  in  an  earthen  pot  filled  with  allies 
to  moderate  the  heat.  This  is  placed  in  a 
wooden  box  with  a perforated  furface,  and 
applied  to  the  feet.  Supported  by  this 
confolation,  they  prefer  placing  themfelves 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  fire,  gene- 
rally by  the  windows,  which  (by  the  way) 
from  their  immenfe  fize,  greatly  contribute 
to  the  coolnefs  of  the  rooms.  A Dutch 
woman  feels  herfelf  infufferably  opprefied 
in  an  apartment  we  ftiould  deem  moderate- 
ly warm,  nor  can  Ihe  withftand  a large 
coal  fire  in  a clpfe  apartment  for  the  ipace 
of  five  minutes.  There  are  many  dilad- 
vantages,  however,  attending  the  perpetual 
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life  of  thefe jloves^  as  they  are  called^  among 
which  the  moft  obvious  and  habitual,  is 
the  extreme  coldnefs  of  the  feet : an  evil, 
which  as  they  are  not  fond  of  exercife,  can 
only  be  remedied  by  application  to  their 
beloved  ftoves. 

1 

In  villages  and  fmaller  towns,  that  are 
lefs  modernized,  the  houfes  are,  to  a ftran- 
ger,  infuffer^bly  cold  and  comfortlefs.  As 
the  common  or  family  room,  is  very 
liable  to  fmoke  from  the  bad  conftrudlion 
of  the  chimney,  the  door  is  either  left  en- 
tirely open,  or  kept  a-jarr  by  means  of  a 
plank  faftened  at  the  fide,  fo  that  air  may 
be  admitted  from  the  top  of  the  door. 
From  this  room,  light  is  frequently  re- 
ceived into  the  cellar,  or  fome  adjacent 
room,  through  open  rails  of  iron- work, 
or  carved  wood.  To  thefe  comfortlefs 
circumftances,  as  we  fliould  deem  them, 
may  be  added,  a fpirit  of  cleanlinefs,  which 
indicates  itfelf  in  perpetual  white-wafli- 
ings  and  ablutions,  which  are  divided  into 
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annual,  quarterly,  monthly,  and  weekly, 
according  as  they  are  of  greater  or  lefs  ex- 
tent, and  their  habitual  ufe  of  damp  and 
unaired  bed  linen. 

To  countera6l  the  difcomfiture  and  chill 
naturally  arifing  from  thefe  fources,  the 
Dutch  envelope  themfelves  in  cloathing,  of 
which  a ftranger  can  entertain  no  concep- 
tion. Mod:  of  them  wear  two  fhirts,  and 
a flannel  waiftcoat  with  fleeves,  which  they 
call  a corftrok^  between  them.  The  corftrok, 
calecons,  or  drawer,  with  woollen  {lock- 
ings, are  the  conflant  companions  of  both 
fexes,  night  and  day  ; to  thefe  are  fuper- 
added  ^gezontJoeid,  or  fmall  waiftcoat  with- 
out fleeves  > it  has  its  name  from  its  being 
fuppofed  conducive  to  health.  Some  fur- 
round  their  bodies  with  wrappers  of  thin 
woollen  cloth,  feveral  yards  long ; to  thefe 
fucceed  the  coat  and  waiftcoat,  as  with  us, 
the  latter  always  with  fleeves ; and  when 
they  go  into  the  cold  air,  they  add  either 
a pelliflTe,  or  a Jchautzloopcr^  which  is  made 
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of  thick  cloth,  lined  with  woollen.  Their 
females  are  proportionably  warmly  clad, 
and  as  to  their  infants,  they  are  abfolutely 
made  about  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a mode- 
rate bolfter,  before  they  drefs  them  in  gar- 
ments that  are  to  meet  the  eye.  This 
mode  of  drefs  is  certainly  unfavourable  to 
cleanlinefs,  with  all  the  falutary  confe- 
quences  attending  that  virtue,  and  they  are 
too  much  deprived  of  the  invigorating 
' flimulus  of  atmofpheric  air  applied  to  the 
body ; but  they  are  defended  againft  the 
clafs  of  diforders  proceeding  from  the  cold 
and  dampnefs  of  their  houfes,  or  from  the 
fudden  tranfitions  arifing  from  a cold  at- 
mofphere  and  warm  apartments.  Infhort, 
by  the  extreme  airinefs  of  their  rooms, 
and  warmth  of  their  drefs,  they  are  fecured 
againft  thofe  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries 
are  hourly  expofed  during  the  winter  fea- 
fon.  Their  cuftoms  are  a direft  contraft 
to  our  own,  it  being  cuftomary  among  us 
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to  (Irefs  as  flightly  as  poflible,  and  render 
our  apartments  as  warm  as  podible,  by  the 
united  aid  of  large  coal  fires,  double  doors, 
warm  carpets,  cieled  rooms,  and  by  every 
caution  that  can  prevent  the  external  air 
from  entering  at  chinks  and  crevices,  to 
reflore  the  balance  of  circulation. 

This  contrariety  in  the  mode  of  living, 
in  thofe  two  dfential  articles  of  drefs  and 
habitation,  will  fully  explain,  my  dear  fir, 
the  caufe  of  the  frequency  of  catarrhs  in 
this  country,  and  their  being  comparatively 
feldom  in  Holland,  without  imputing  the 
caufe  exclufively  or  principally,  as  fome 
have  done,  to  the  great  variablenefs  of  our 
climate.  The  tranfitions  from  heat  to 
cold  in  Holland,  are  fully  as  frequent  as 
in  England,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  generally  greater  j but  their  effecls 
upon  the  conftitution  are  by  no  means  lb 
immediate  or  violent.  Thus  1 fear  that 
the  opprobrium  that  has  been  call  upon 
the  climate  of  England,  rather  belongs  to 
the  injudicious  condudl  of  its  inhabitants. 
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It  has  been  remarked,  that  as  luxury 
increafes  in  Holland  refpefting  the  greater 
comforts  and  accommodations  of  their 
apartments,  they  are  becoming  more  fub- 
je<51:  to  catarrhs.  Certain  I am,  that  the 
EnglKh  inhabitants  of  Rotterdam  who  ' 
imitated  the  manners  of  this  country  ref-  - 
pelting  the  largenefs  of  their  coal  fires, 
warmth  of  apartments,  and  thin  cloathing, 
have  been  much  more  expofed  to  what  we 
term  catching  cold,  than  the  Dutch  that 
retain  their  priftine  manners.  A remark- 
able circumftance  in  Mrs.  Cogan’s  family  ' 
will  confirm  the  fame  idea.  Of  two  bro-  ’ 
thers,  the  one  was  fo  partial  to  the  Englifh, 
that  he  adopted  all  their  manners,  and 
fometimes  to  an  excefs  in  the  article  of 
drefs,  difdaining  to  wear  an  under  waift-  ' 
coat,  and  braving  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  with  an  open  breaft,  "&c.  The 
other  ftricHy  adhered  to  the  cufloms  of 
his  country,  for  which  he  was  frequently 
bantered  by  his  brother.  But  the  banterer 
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died  of  a confumption  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  while  the  other,  whofe 
delight  was  in  hunting  and  filhing  in  the 
moft  inclement  feafons,  was  a perfect 
ftranger  to  coughs  and  colds,  and  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  health  till  he  had  palTed  his 
57th  year,  when  he  was  killed  by  accident. 

I might  alfo  remark,  that  the  Germans 
are  faid  to  be  as  liable  to  catarrhs,  and 
confequent  confumptions,  as  ourfelves  : 
and  a journey  I took  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1784, 
which  was  very  feverc,  not  only  convinced 
me  of  the  fa6t,  but  in  my  opinion  pointed 
out  the  caufe.  The  fuffocating  warmth  of 
their  ovens  or  ftoves,  to  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  fo  much  attached,  produce  too 
powerful  a contrail  with  the  external  at- 
mofphere,  to  be  rcfpired  with  impunity, 
But  as  you  have  been  in  Germany,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  your  obfervations 
have  been  more  minute  and  accurate  than 
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Thefe  fa6ts  feem  perfe6lly  correfpondent 
with  the  modern  ideas  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  caufes  of  catarrh,  together  with 
the  powerful  ftimulus  of  heat,  after  the 
application  of  cold  ; but  it  would  be  im-^ 
pertinent  in  me  to  theorize  upon  the  fub- 
je6l,  which  is  in  much  better  hands.  I 
fhall  deem  myfelf  happy  if  the  above  hints 
(hould  prove  in  the  lead  degree  ferviceable 
to  your  purpofe  3 and  lincerely  wilh  you 
fuccefs  in  your  indefatigable  endeavours 
to  promote  falutary  truths.” 
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Concerning  this  divifion  of  Great-Britain, 
we  poffefs,  in  the  Statistical  Reports  pub- 
lifhed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a document 
more  precious  than  can,  1 believe,  be  pro- 
duced concerning  any  other  country.  Jt 
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is  a minute  interior  furvey,  almoft  from 
houfe  to  houfe,  and  in  point  of  inftruclive- 
nefs,  ranks  far  above  the  produ6lIons  of  the 
moft  inquifitive  and  authentic  travellers. 
Not  a few  of  the  papers,  indeed,  betray  pre- 
judice, ignorance,  and  want  of  difci  imina- 
tion  5 in  fome,  contradictions  are  eafily 
difcoverable.  But  there  is  upon  the  whole 
fo  much  particularity,  in  feveral  inftances 
fo  much  intelligence,  and  each  account  is 
fo  completely  checked  by  the  reft,  that 
the  caufes  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
arc  perfe6lly  apparent.  The  ta61s  are,  I 
imagine,  applicable  likewife  to  England. 
There  is  at  leaft,  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
the  mere  difference  of  latitude  makes  any 
fenfible  difference  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  diforder  which  is  the  fubjeft 

of  the  prefent  effay. 

It  refults  from  a comparifon  of  the  diffe- 
rent parochial  reports,  that  rheumatifmand 
confumption,  with  low  fever,  are  the  pre- 
vailing diforders  of  Scotland.  How,  and 
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to  what  degree,  low  fever  takes  place  in 
confequence  of  penury  and  heedlefs  expo- 
fare  to  contagion,  it  is  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pofe  to  inveftigate.  But  rheumatifm  and 
confumption  ftand  in  a fort  of  contraft  to 
each  other.  A multitude  of  teftimonies 
(and  in  the  whole  twenty  volumes  there  is 
no  oppofmg  evidence)  may  be  brought  to 
prove  that,  in  general,  womeuy  efpecially  thofe 
who  follow  still  employment  Sy  and  men  engaged 
in  the  almost  feminine  occupations  of  the  cloath-^ 
ing  manufaBurCy  heco?ne  frequently  confump-- 
tive : whereas  the  husbandman  and  the  jhep^ 
herdy  being  obliged  to  expoje  the mfe Ives  incef 
fantly  to  the  vicijjitudes  of  the  climate y and 
untaught  to  employ  any  precautions  against  the 
ef  'eB  of  thefe  viciffitudeSy  either  become  crip-- 
pled  by  the  rheumatifm y or  wear  out  a wretched 
existence  under  the  constantly . returning  pains 
oj  this  Jevere  difeafe.  In  a medical  map  of 
Scotland,  unlefs  the  fcale  were  very  large, 
fpace  could  with  difficulty  be  found,  if  the 
word  rheumatifm  were  to  be  repeated  as 
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often  as  it  occurs  in  the  Statiftical  reports. 
It  would  be  worthy  of  the  clafs  whofe  food 
is  raifed  at  fo  dreadful  an  expence  to  their 
inferiors,  to  adopt  means  for  inftruding 
thepeafantry  (fince  they  muft  continue  to 
be  expofed)  how  they  may  efcape  the  con- 
fequences  of  expofure.  The  inftru6Hon 
might  probably  be  communicated  through 
the  clergy. 

A remarkable  circumftance  has  contri- 
buted to  the  modern  frequency  of  rheuma- 
tifm  ; and  in  habits  of  an  oppolite  kind, 
the  fame  circumftance  muft  often  have 
produced  confumption.  Within  the 
memory  of  perfons  now  living,  the  adlivity 
of  commercial  fpeculation  puflied  thegoods 
manufactured  at  Manchefter  into  the  far- 
theft  receffes  of  Scotland  ; and  the  people, 
allured  by  their  gaiety  of  colour  and  finenefs 
of  texture,  unwarily  relinquilhed  the  warm 
woollen  garb  of  their  forefathers.  The 
reporters  every  where  fpeak  of  a change 
for  the  worfe  in  the  general  ftate  of  health, 
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as  taking  place,  under  their  own  eye,  in 
confequence  of  this  change  of  drefs. 

Among  the  numerous  repetitions  of  the 
.fame  fadls,  I find  it  difficult  to  choofe. 
To  the  following  illuftrations  I could  have 
added  many  of  the  fame  tendency,  and  of 
-equal  force.  The  inverted  commas  will 
fhew  where  I copy  the  words  of  the  report. 
For  the  reft,  I have  retained  the  concife 
language  of  my  abftradt,  which  I have  not 
been  anxious  to  ftrip  of  every  particular 
that  may  feem  not  immediately  connefted 
with  the  fubjedt. 

Parifh  of  Kilbride,  (County  of  Lanark) 
population  2359.  Employments,  weaving, 
manufadfure  of  cotton,  ftioemaking. — 
“ The  difeafe  that  carries  off  the  greateft 
number  of  perfons,  about  the  middle  period 
of  life,  is  the  confumption.  Old  people 
affirm,  that  in  their  forefathers*  days  this 
difeafe  was  extremely  rare,  and  feldom  mor- 
tal F'  Its  progrefs  is  afcribed  to  change 
of  cloathing,  from  the  thick,  warm  Scot- 
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tifh  plaiding,  to  fine,  thin,  cold  Englifh 
cloth.  Vol.  III.  p.  427. 

Campsie,  (C.  of  Stirling),  populatioit 
2527  : numbers  employed  in  callico-prinN 
ing,  and  weaving;  weavers  105;  pencillers 
of  callico  (who  are  young  perfons  and 
married  women)  160,  befides  block-prin- 
ters. Deaths  for  the  laft  3 years — 


Of  fmall-pox,  - - 15 

Palfy,  - - - 2 

Afthma,  - - - i 

Chincough,  - - 6 

Meafles,  - ^ 6 

Child-bed,  - i 
Mortification,  - i 
Bowelhive,  - - i 

Old  age,  - - 26 

Confumption,  - 26 


Sixty  years  ago,  confumption  unknown 
in  this  diftri(St.  “ Where  people  were 
cloathed  in  pladding  which  fomewhat 
refembles  flannel  (which  was  the  cafe  till 
very  lately  in  this  diftridf),  and  where. 
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they  feldom  were  confined  to  work  in  warm 
houfes  (as  is  now  the  cafe),  great  colds, 
the  forerunners  of  confumption,  would 
not  eafily  affed  them.”  XV . 360. 

Climate  variable ; coal  plentiful,  “ which 
enabling  the  meaneft  cottager  to  obtain  a 
hearty  fire,  may  contribute  to  falubrity. 

3^9* 

Kirkconnfl,  “Notun- 

natural  to  fuppofe,  that  to  the  modern  paf- 
fion  for  light,  flimfy,  airy  drefs,  fo  preva- 
lent among  all  ranks,  fo  unfuitable  to  thQ 
conftitutions  of  all,  and  to  the  occupations 
and  funds  of  mofl,  particularly  the  poorer 
fort — no  fmall  (hare  of  the  equally  com- 
mon prevalence  of  colds,  fevers,  rheuma- 
tifms,  afthmas,  confumptions,  is  owing.” 

Kirkcaldy,  (Fifejhire) . The  mofl: 
prevalent  difeafe  is  rheumatifm,  chiefly 
affecling  the  aged,  “ and  even  thefe  chiefly 
among  the  claffes  which  are  expofed  to 
hard  labour  in  the  open  air.”  Confump- 
tion prevails  among  young  females.  Liff 
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and  Bervie,  Forfar  ; much  weaving. 
“ Confumption  and  rheumatifni  (diforders 
the  mod  fatal  to  fociety,  efpecially  in  the 
country,  owing  principally  to  the  want  of 
good  and  comfortable  accommodation 
among  the  poorer  clafs  of  people)  are  not 
more  prevalent  in  this  than  other  quarters 
where  the  fame  proportion  of  people  lead 
fedentary  lives.”  XIll.  103.  It  fhould 
be  obferved,  that  expofure  to  the  weather, 
with  fubfequent  .mifmanagement,  is  not 
the  foie  caufe  of  the  rheumatifm.  In  the 
reports,  cold  damp  houfes  are  very  often 
obferved  to  produce  it.  Rathen,  Aher~ 
deenjhlre,  1730  fouls.  The  well-difpofed 
live  comfortably.  Servants  and  others 

f 

now  fpend  fo  much  in  drefs,  that  they  are 
in  general  poor. 

Low  fevers  lately  fatal.  Formerly  in- 
flammatory fevers  prevailed  more.  ‘‘  Not 
50  years  ago,  the  rheumatifm  was  little 
known.  Now  there  are  few  grown  per- 
fons  altogether  free  from  it.” 
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The  extract  from  the  reglfter  of  the 
difpeiifary  at  Aberdeen,  unfortunately 
fupplies  no  information  concerning  con- 
fumption.  But  it  feems  to  fhew  that 
either  from  lefs  expofure,  or  from  the 
houfes  being  drier  than  in  feveral  of  the 
country  parifhes,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  not  fo  extremely  fubjedl  to  rheu- 
matifm  as  the  peafants.  The  population 
of  Aberdeen  is  faid  to  confift  of  24,493 
fouls — 


In  1780,  there  were 

pll  of  fever  - 

290 

admitted 

Lof  rheumatifm 

^27 

r fever  • - 

382 

In  1787,  . - - . 

l^rheumatifm  - 

26 

In  1788,  - - - ^ 

f fever  - - 

348 

Lrheumatifm 

15 

In  1789,  - - - 'j 

p fever  - - 

235 

L rheumatifm  - 

16 

In  1790,  - - - ^ 

"fever  - - 

623 

^rheumatifm 

33 

In  1791,  . - . ^ 

"fever  - - 

350 

i^rheumatifm 

4 
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In  1792,  - 
In  1793/  - 


In  1794,  - 


r fever  - - 

200 

Lrheumatifm 

38 

r fever  - - 

228 

Lrheumatifm 

25 

r fever  7 - 

86 

Lrheumatifm  - 

57 

In  the  hilly  and  dampparifh  of  Carse- 
FATRN,  Kircudhrighjhire^  ‘‘  the  rheuma- 
tifm,  it  might  be  expedled,  would  be  a 
prevailing  difeafe  ; particularly  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  (hepherds,  after  being 
greatly  overheated  in  climbing  the  fleep 
mountains,  muft  often  be  expofed  to  the 
piercing  , air  on  their  fummits,  and  that 
they  often  continue  wet  for  whole  days 
and  nights.  I'hat  it  ts  ?iot  fo^  muft  be  attri- 
buted in  a good  meafure  to  the  difcreet  life 
of  warm  woollen  cloths,  particularly  the 
plaid^  with  which  every  inhabitant  of  the 
parifti is  provided.”  vii.  514. 

Thefe  paflages  reprefent  what  is  fo  per- 
petually told  of  the  effea  of  drefs  upon 
the  health  of  the  peafantry.  They  alfo 
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illuftrate  the  contraft  which  I have  ftated 
to  prevail  between  confumption  and  rheu- 
matifm.  But  the  curious  and  able  account 
of  the  parifh  of  Longforgan  in  the  Carfe 
ofGowrie,  PerthJhirCy  fhews,  in  a manner, 
peculiarly  diftind,  how  rheumatifm  and 
pulmonary  complaints  are  fhared  among 
the  inhabitants,  according  to  conftitution, 
diet,  and  occupation.  Longforgan  has  a 
population  of  1526  fouls.  The  leffer  far- 
mers and  manufaclurers  (among  whom 
are  61  weavers)  have  plenty  of  good, 
wholefome  food.  Many  are  fupplied  with 
butcher’s  meat  at  times  5 and  both  they 
and  the  labourers  not  only  ufe  oatmeal  and 
potatoes  with  the  produce  of  their  yards 
and  gardens,  but  they  frequently  have 
wheaten  bread.  Almoft  all  who  have 
families,  ufe  tea  and  its  accompaniments. 

In  this  parilh  there  are  thirty- lix  fmall 
farmers,  from  5I.  to  15I.  rent  ^ but  almoft 
every  one  has  a trade,  fo  that  the  manage- 
ment of  his  little  farm  is  the  employment 
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of  his  leifure  hours  only,  which  improves 
his  health,  and  gives  him  many  little  com- 
forts. There  are  alfo  tradefmen  (mechan- 
ics) who  have  only  a yard  or  garden. 
Formerly  agues  prevailed  in  the  l(m 
Carle,  but  fince  its  draining  they  have  dif- 
appeared.  Fevers  not  frequent.  “ Plough- 
men and  labourers  are  fubje6l,  while  young, 
to  colds : thcfe,  in  ftrong  conftitutions 
and  at  a more  advanced  age,  generally 
terminate  in  rheumatifm  and  gouty  painsy 
as  they  are  called  by  the  country  people. 
In  others,  thefe  colds  fall  upon  the  breaft ; 
the  lungs  are  affe6led,  and  in  general  fuch 
complaints  terminate  fatally.  This  ter- 
mination generally  happens  in  fcrophulous 
habits,  which  are  very  prevalent  among 
the  weavers  and  common  people.” 

Elgin,  Murraypire,  fouls  4534.  “We 
are  become  more  effeminate,  and  labour 
(is  become)  more  fevere,  while  the  mind 
is  depreffed  from  the  anxieties  of  life,  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a fubfiftence. 
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The  progrefs  of  the  fcrophula  is  alarming. 

Confumptioiis  are  frequent  among  the 

young.  Manufafturers  and  tradefmen, 
in  particular,  are  fubjecl  to  them  from  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  The  women 
lead  fedentary  lives,  from  which  arife  ob- 
ftruftions  that  often  terminate  fatally  5 
and  from  the  fame  caufe,.  difficult  labours 
are  more  common  than  formerly.”  v.  17, 
In  thefamepage,  the  frequency  of  fcrophula 
and  confumption  is  a fecond  time  men- 
tioned. P.  22.  It  is  conjectured  that  late 
marriages,  from  difeouragement,  give  rife 
to  “ a puny,  helplefs  race  of  children.” 
Cluny,  Aberdeenjhire,  All  the  women, 
forae  old  men,  and  boys,  knit  ftockings  all 
the  year  round  (except  in  harveft)  for  the 
Aberdeen  manufacturers.  Formerly  all 
the  country  people  drefled  in  cloth  of  their 
own  work  5 — now  every  fervant  lad  almoft 
mufthave  a funday’s  coat  of  Englifli  broad- 
cloth. Formerly  every  fervant  lad  and 
maid  had  a fteer  or  two,  and  a fcore  of 
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flieep  now  both  fexes  have  only  finery 
to  begin  the  world  with.  X.  245.  Rheu- 
matifm,  low-fever,  confumption,  and 
fcrophula,  are  the  prevailing  difeafes.  Of 
thefe,  confumption  the  mod  fatal.  237. 

Rayne,  AberdeenJJnre.  Stockings  knit 
by  all  the  women,  lome  old  men,  and  boys. 
Hyfiencs  very  common,  and  cutaneous 
diforders.  Yearly  deaths  17,  in  a popula- 
tion of  1173  5 of  the  17,  7 or  8 are  from 
confumption ; living  wretched.  Similar 
fadls occur  in  many  Aberdeenfhire  parifiies. 

Londoun,  Ayrjhire.  The  difeafe  that 
is  mod  prevalent  is  the  confumption. 
Scrophula,  or  white  fwelling,  is  frequent 
from  poor  living  and  fedentary  life,  and 
bad  air  in  weavers’  diops,  where  they  never 
have  a fire.”  Beith,  Ayr  and  Renfrew— 
of  2872  perfons,  259  are  employed  in 
making  thread,  and  weaving  mudin,  be- 
fides  many  females  who  few  and  tambour 
mudin.  A good  deal  of  ficknefs  in  the 
village.  Fevers  and  coniumptions  the 
prevailing  diforders. 
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Asa  con  trail  to  thefe  iilftances,  of  which  ' 

hundreds  more  could  be  produced,  the  > 

village  of  Catrine,  in  the  pariih  of  Sorn, 

ylyrJJnre^  deferves  to  be  noticed.  It  Is 

inhabited  by  cotton-nianufadlurers,  to  the 

number  of  1350,  and  in  confequence  of 

the  ' following  • regulation,  ' is  faid  to  be 

» * , 

very  healthy,  though  a few  die  of  con- 

furnpHoii  and  "fevers'.  XX.  143.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  Alexander,  diredls  the 
oveffeer  of  his  ^farm  to  fet  off  annually, 
n’onl  15  to"'25  acresi  according  to  the 
qildntity  of  dung  faved  by  the  villagers. 
On  this  land  are  planted  potatoes,  fuffi^ 
crtnt  for  the  winter  proviiion*  of  the  manu^ 
fafturers.  “ The  dreffing  of  thefe  pota- 
toes is  the  employment  of  both  old  and 
young  on  the  fummer  evenings,  after  they 
are  difrtiiffed  from  <the  mills— their  emu-- 
lation  to  have  the  beil  and  cleaned:  crop, 
renders  them  all  very  induilrious.  It  is 
an  extremely  pleafant  fight,  on  a fine  fum- 
mer’jS  evening,  to  fee  fuch  a number  of 
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people  fo  ufefully  employed.’'  177.  Chil- 
dren under  nine  are  not  admitted  into  the 
work. 

From  feveral  reports  it  appears,  that 
when  poor  living  and  cold  combine  with 
fedentary  occupations,  confumption  is 
particularly  common.  Thus  at  Dundee, 
Forfar,  where  the  population  is  dated  at 
23,000  fouls,  ‘‘  the  mod  frequent  ende- 
mical  difeafes  are  confumptions  and  the 
fcrophula,  by  which  lad,  perhaps,  the 
former  are  principally  produced.  The 
fcrophula  feems  principally  to  affedl  thp- 
families  of  linen-  weavers,  who  fometimei? 
feed  poorly,  and  whofe  manufadlure  dsjn 
carried  on  in  damp  and  low  doors.”  viii^^^ 
200. 

The  effed  of  cold  and  penuiy  inthc 
produdHon  of  fcrophula,  is  remarked  in  a ■ 
multitude  of  articles.  Rheumatifm  is:/. 
generally  mentioned  at  the  fame  time,  ir^.a 
way  which  leads  to  fuppofe  that  it  attacks 
thofe  whom  better  fare,  or  a hardy  coi^fti- 
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tutlon,  exempt  from  fcrophula,  Thus 
in  the  elevated  parifh  of  Currie,  MiJ 
LotJoia?!^  where  the  walls  of  every  houfe 
“ difplay  marks  of  the  moillure  of  the 
climate,”  rheumatlfm  is  ftated  to  be  the 
chief  diforder  j and  fcrophula  to  be  ‘‘  very 
prevalent,  as  in  all  the  parHhes  where  the 
climate  is  cold  and  damp,  and  - the  living 
of  the  in  habit  ail  ts  poor,  andv  principally  of 
the  , vegetable  kind.  The  mifery  this  dif- 
order  occafions,  would  in  many  places  of.. 
Scotland  feem  to  i;equire  the  interference 
of  I the  legiflature' to  prevent,  if  poflible, 
its.jincreale/’  v.  314,  315.  Under  the 
head  WiGTouN  and  Robertoun,  Lanark-^ 
Jhire,  yjt  are  informed  that  “ a good  many 
people  die  of  a kind  of  confumption,  con- 
joined with,:' and.  terminating  in,  rheu- 
matie  pains  aud  fwei lings,  iiiduced 
living  meanly  in  cold,  damp,  uncomfort- 
able cottages.”  vi.  309.  Whether  the 
fwelling  of  the  legs,  which  is  general  in 
confumption,  and  the  fevere  wandering 
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pains  that  are  often  felt,  are  here  miftaken 
for  rheumatic,  is  very  immaterial. 

In  fome  few  fituations,  it  would  appear 
that  mechanics  who  labour  in  clofe  apart- 
ments, fuffer  lefs  than  the  peafantry. 
Thefe  inftances  make  nothing  againft  the 
general  propofition  laid  down  above  ; and 
I point  them  out  here,  left  it  ftiould  be 
fuppofed  that  I had  not  taken  them  into 
confideration.  It  is  in  faft  eafy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  hulbandman  may  be  occa- 
fionally  expofed  to  powers  more  deleterious 
than  thofe  which  regularly  operate  upon 
the  manufadlurer.  In  Kilmadock,  of 


Donne,  Perthjhire,  this  exception  would 
appear  to  take  place.  Kilmadock  contains 
3209  inhabitants,  of  whom  700  are  em- 
ployed in  the  only  cotton-work  of  the  pa- 
rilh.  Concerning  thefe,  it  is  faid  that 
“ the  confinement  of  fo  rnany  people  in 
onehoufe,  rendered  the  air  very  impure  ; 


the  heat  neceflary  in  preparing  the  cotton 
kept  the  workmen  conftantly  in  a fweat. 
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and  extrafted  the  nourifliing  jalces.  The 
noife  of  the  machinery  rendered  them  foon 
deaf  5 and  the  flying  particles  of  cotton, 
and  conftant  labour  of  the  eye  in  watching 
the  texture  of  the  thread,  weakened  and 
deftroyed  the  fight.’*  Thefc  evils  are  “ in 
a meafure  remedied.”  xx.  87,  88. 

In  this  parifh,  fmall-pox,  fevers,  and 
confumptions,  are  the  fatal  difeafes.  “ Fe- 
vers and  confumptions  are  the  confequence 
of  hard  labour,  bad  food,  and  colds.  T^hey 
are  therefore  mofi  prevalent  among  the  country 
people.  The  food  of  many  of  the  people  is 
extremely  poor.  No  attention  is  paid  to 
the  advantages  of  a kitchen  garden.  The 
houfes  too  are,  in  feveral  places,  wretched 
huts,  'fcarcely  capable  of  fupporting  the 
roof,  and  far  lefs  of  defending  againft  the 

ftorms  and  colds  of  winter. - - The 

infufficient  cloathing  adds  to  the  general 
train  of  caufes.”  ib.  52,  The  parifh  wants 
coal.  p.  92. 

Of  the  parifh  of  Errol,  Perthjhire^ 
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where  the  whole  country  is  naturally  wet, 
though  much  drained  of  late,  andthehoufes 
are  laid  not  to  be  fo  well-built  as  of  old, 
it  is  obferved,  that  the  ague  is  not  fo  pre- 
valent  as  formerly.  But  “ a difeafe  ftill 
more  fatal  feems  to  have  come  in  its  ftead. 
Confumptioris,  which  formerly  were  rare, 
have  of  late  been  very  frequent,  although 
from  the  ftate  of  cultivation,  it  fhould  be 
thought  that  the  air  is  much  more  falubri- 
ous.  But  (what  is  remarkable  in  the  Carfe 
of  Gowrie)  the  people  who  refide  in  the 
higher  parts  are  not  found  to  be  the  moft 
healthy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  low  and 
marlliy  grounds,  indeed,  may  be  more  lia- 
ble to  rheumatic  complaints,  but  they  have 
often  been  obferved  to  enjoy  the  longed: 
courfe  of  life.’'  iv.  481. 

I fliall  content  myfelf  with  thefe  quota- 
tions. They  are  undoubtedly  not  fufficient 
to  prove  any  thing  concerning  Scotland 
at  large  : but  they  are  perhaps  more  than 
fufficient'  for  the  purpofe  for  which  they 
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are  produced.  They  make  the  conclufi- 
ons,  in  which  I conceive  the  mafs  of 
reports  to  agree,  fully  intelligible. 
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On  a review  of  the  whole  of  the  prece- 
ding facts,  two  different  conclufions  offer 
themfelves  to  our  confideration.  ' Certain 
clajfes  are  lefs  liable  than  others  to  confumptioHy 
either  becauje  the  exhalations  to  which  they  are 
expofed  preferve  the  lungs  in  a healthy  Jlate^ 
or  becaufe  they  acquire  jrom  their  ?node  of  life 
a habit  lefs  Jufceptible  of  the  complaint.  ^ 

It  would  be  rafh  to  affert  that  no  fort  of 
exhalations  have  a prefervative  power. 
The  cafe  of  the  manufadturers  of  catgut, 
though  it  requires  further  examination, 
ftands  in  ftrong  oppofition  to  fuch  an  in- 
ference. It  would  be  no  forced  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  evidence  refpedling  butchers. 
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and  perhaps  of  that  refpe^fing  fidi-women, 
to  impute  the  degree  of  fecurity  which 
they  enjoy  to  the  fame  caufe.  It  may  be 
fuppofed  that  fearnen  are  rendered  iefs  fuf- 
ceptible  by  the  odour  of  tar.  But  this  fup- 
pofition,  even  though  no  other  fa6ls  re- 
mained to  be  accounted  for,  would,  I ap- 
prehend, afford  little  fatisfa6fion  to  thofe 
who  confider  the  circumffances  with  at- 
tention. The  total  difference  between  the 
nature  and  abundance  of  the  fumes  to 
which  catgutrrnakers,  bntchers,  and  per- 
haps fifhwives,  though  in  very  different 
degrees,  are  expofed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
failors  on  the  other,  takes  away  greatly 
from  the  probability  of  the  opinion. 
Though  the  copious,  grofs,  and  palpable 
exhalations  of  putrefying  animal  fubffances 
fhould  hav£  a fpecific  power  of  preventing 
pulmonary  ulceration,  we  cannot  for  this 
reafon  prefume  any  thing  in  favour  of  the 
mere  fmell  of  tar.  Two  diftindt  materials 
applied  to  the  lungs,  are  not  more  likely 
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to  produce  a common  efFeCl  than  two  dif- 
tindl  materials  applied  to  the  ftomach. 
Nor  does  experience  of  animal  nature  offer 
analogies  which  can  juftlfy  us  in  believing 
that  a minute  portion  of  odoriferous  mat- 
ter, however  it  may  ftimulate  the  olfactory 
nerves,  fhould  be  capable  of  adting  with  ef- 
fect on  an  organ  fo  inirritable  as  the  lungs. 
And  when  we  attend  to  the  remainder  of 
the  clafs  that  appears  lefs  liable  to  con- 
fumption,  the  hypothefis  fails  us  altoge- 
ther. 

Waving  the  example  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  catgut,  the  others  are  eafily  un- 
derftood  : the  butcher,  the  fifhwife,  the 
failor,  the  keelman,  the  hufbandman,  and 
the  fliepherd,  have  fomewhat  of  a common 
conftitutional  character.  They  compofe 
the  moft  robuft  part  of  the  community. 
And  if  we  abftraft  from  external  violence, 
and  internal  mechanical  injury,  whom  do 
we  find  predifpofed  to  confumption  ? 
whom  but  the  puny  by  defeent,  by  diet. 
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by  fex,  by  occcupation  ? In  this  point 
the  facts  on  both  Tides  meet ; on  any 
other  principle  they  are  Irreconcileable. 

But  my  doftrine  Is  perhaps  lefs  In  dan- 
ger of  oppofitlon  than  of  contempt.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  too  general  for  any 

purpofe  of  ufeful  application,  and  too  ob- 

1 

vious  to  require  a formal  indu6tIon  of 
proofs.  I am  however  to  learn  that  any 
one  has  traced  exemption  from  phthihs 
and  phthifical  fufceptibility  through  the 
different  orders  of  focicty.  Much  lefs  has 
a body  of  information j thus  acquired, 
been  employed  for  afcertaining  the  power 
of  climate ; for  the  analyfis  of  oppofite 
conftitutions  5 for  explaining  the  operation 
of  the  determining  caufes ; for  clearing  up 
the  connedtion  between  catarrh  and  con- 
fumption ; for  the  folution  of  other  dif- 
ficulties s for  deducing  rules  of  condudl, 
fuited  to  various  fituations  5 for  the  cor- 
redtion  of  errors  that  lead  phyficians  to 
give,  and  the  people  to  follow,  ufelefs  ad- 
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vice ; and  for  removing  thofe  mifconcep- 
tions,  of  which  impoftors  avail  themfelves 
to  induce  the  public  to  have  recourfe  to 
their  wretched  fyrups  and  balfams. 
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To  eftimate  the  precife  power  of  every 
circumftance,  which,  by  rendering  the  ha- 
bit robuft,  contributes  to  fecurity  again  ft 
confumption  is,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
phyfiological  fcience,  impoffible.  Much 
doubtlefs  depends  on  their  co-operation. 
But  for  the  regulation  of  conduft,  it  will 
be  ufeful  to  diftinguifti  them  from  one 
another,  and  to  fhew  that  each  has  a real 
effeft.  I may  be  the  more  concife,  as  the 
moft  luminous  of  all  poffible  commentaries 
will  be  found  in  the  fafts  related  above. 
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Of  the  following  obfervatlons,  It  Is  to 
be  underftood  that  they  can  only  with  pro- 
priety be  adopted  in  pradtice,  where  there 
is  feeblcnefs  of  conftitution,  without  form- 
ed difeafe.  For  cafes  of  hereditary  predif- 
pofition,  joined  to  feeblenefs  of  conftitu- 
tion, I do  not  perceive  that  any  peculiar 
fyftem  of  rules  is  neceftary.  None  need 
be  taught  that  double  danger  demands 
double  care. 

Diet, — To  the  quantity  of  animal  food 
confumed  bytheEnglifli,  fome  authors  have 
attributed  our  propenfity  to  fuicide,  and 
others  our  liability  to  confumption.  But 
there  are  few  countries  in  Europe,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  do  not  confume  as 
much  animal  food  as  the  correfponding 
clafles  of  the  Englifti  5 and  in  feveral 
countries,  animal  food  forms  a much  more 
conftderablc  proportion  of  the  ufual  diet 
than  in  England.  Thefe  countries  do  not 
enjoy  a climate  particularly  favourable, 
yet  we  by  no  means  find  that  the  lungs  of 
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the  inhabitants  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
greater  voracity.  They  are  not  more 
phthifical  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
carnivorous. 

How  much  the  natives  of  Vienna  exceed 
thofe  of  London  in  the  frequency  and  full- 
nefs  of  their  meals,  appears  from  the  mi- 
nute relation  of  Mr.  Nicolai  of  Berlin,  in‘ 
his  excellent  t»*avels  through  Germany. 
(Reife  durch  D.Htchland),  The  lively  and 
obfervant,  but  perhaps  lefs  inftru6Hve, 
Baron  Rifsbeck,  in  his  affumed  charafter 
of  a French  traveller,  tells  us,  that  in  the 

capital  of  the  Auftrian  dominions,  people 

'I  . 

feed  much  more  plentifully  and  delicately 
than  at  Paris.  “ The  daily  table  of  peo- 
ple of  middle  Ration,  of  the  inferior  fer- 
vants  of  the  court,  of  merchants,  artifls, 
and  the  fuperior  mechanics,  confifts  of  fix, 
eight,  or  ten  di files,  to  which  two,  three, 
or  four  forts  of  wine  are  added.  They 
commonly  fit  two  hours  at  table,  and  I 
was  reckoned  uncivil  for  dec^lining  feveral  ' 
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difties  in  order  to  fpare  myfelf  indigeltion/^ 
( Brteje  uber  Deutfchland.  Wien  1 790,  f.  31). 

I believe  the  fnperiority  of  Vienna,  in  the 
article  of  gluttony,  is  perfedly  well  un- 
derftood  by  every  one  who  has  taken  the 
fmalleft  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
manners  of  different  countries.  The  fame 
habit  extends  far  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  capital.  ‘‘  I cannot  (fays  a medical 
obferver)  by  any  means  perfuade  myfeJf 
that  the  excefs  of  the-Englifli  in  animaj 
food  (with  which  we  Germans,  at  leaft, 
very  unfairly  reproach  them),  has  any  thing 

' - ■ ’ ■ , . ■ i.  . . 

to  do  with  the  frequency  pf  felf- murder  ^ 
in  their  otherwife  fortunate  ifland.  For 
in  Bavaria,  Auftria,  and  other  provinces 
of  the  German, empire,^  far  more  butcher’s 
meat  is  ferved  up  than  in  England,  and 
far  more  eaten : yet  with  us  fuicide  is  a 
far  more  unfrequent  occurrence.  That  we, 
in  fa6l,  eat  a greater  variety  and  a greater 
quantity  of  meat  than  the  Englifh,  1 was 
convinced  by  the  entertainments  at  which 
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I was  prefcnt  in  London.  And  I ftill 
recollecl  with  pleafure,  an  incident  to  this 
purpofe  that  took  place  at  Coventry.  At 
an  inn  in  that  city,  my  fellow-travellers 
and  myfelf  befpoke  all  the  articles  (they 
were  about  fix)  in  the  bill  of  fare.  We 
were  obliged  to  repeat  our  order  t(f  the 
waiter  three  feveral  times,  and  at  laft  were 
interrogated  by  the  landlady  herfelf,  whe-. 
thet  we  had  in  earneft  ordered  a/L  that 
meat.  So  fimple  is  Englifh  fare/*  (Salz- 
burg med,  chirurg.  Zeitung  1790.  I,  170). 
Thefe  atteftations ' feem  entitled  to  the 
greater  attention  in  an  enquiry  like  the 

prefent,  becaufe  the  Englifti  temperament, 

\ 

if  I miftake  not,  more  nearly  refembles  the 

German  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
« # « 

wargier  countries.  Yet  even,  in  fome  of 
thefe,  more  animal  food  is  perhaps  confumed 
thgn  aniong  us^  I can  hardly  perfuade  my- 
felf,, for  example,  that  the  Fiench  cookery, 
which  renders  meat  more  palateable  and 
more  digefllble,  does  not  occafion  a greater 
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quantity  to  be  taken  ; and  according  to 
the  bed:  of  my  obfervation,  a greater  quan- 
tity both  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  was 
taken.  A diveiTified  table  is  a temptation 
that  rarely  fails  ot  its  effe6l.  In  oppofition 
to  a well-known  paper  in  the  fpeclator, 
the  naturalift  Buffon,  as  his  friends  adured 
me,  ufed  to  afl'ert  that  a French  meal,  from 
a variety  of  diOies,  is  more  wholefome 
than  the  fimple  and  {lender  fare  of  an 
Engliflim'an.  Addifon  is,  I believe,  great- 
ly miftaken  in  imputing  the  confequences 
he  does  to  mere  eating.  The  unwholfome-- 
nefs  of  mere  variety  of  food  is  among  the  ^ 
groffeft  of  popular  errors.  '^  ^ 

The  obfervatipns,  related  above,  nearly 
all  concur  in  making  it  appear,  that  the 
perfons  m oft  free  from  conliimption  are 
precifely  thofe  that  confume  moft  animal - 
food.  Their  healthfulnefs  is  undoubtedly 
not  to  be  imputed  to  this  circumftance 
alone  : but  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  their 
fubftantial  diet  has  its  fhare  in  determining 
their  perfonal  condition, 


*13 

Wc  may  adopt  this  coiiclufion  with  the 
greater  confidence,  becaufe  it  is  powerfully 
fupported  by  analogy.  We  obferve  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  confumptive,  either 
in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  or  at  the  very 
time  when  the  chefi:  fuffers,  are  affe<5led 
with  fcrophuia  or  king’s  evil,  a diforder 
which  (hews  itfelf  by  flow,  indolent  fwel- 
lings  of  the  glands,  by  pale  ulcers  with 
thick  turned  up  edges,  and  by  other  well- 
known  figns  : fo  that  the  appearance  of 
fcrophuia  is  juftly  regarded  as  a lign  of  the 
confumptive  habit.  When  children  are  fed 
upon  vegetables,  with  little  or  no  admix- 
ture of  animal  food,  they  die  in  great 
numbers,  of  fcrophulous  affedlions.  In 
the  families  of  the  poor  who  cannot  com- 
mand better  aliment,  this  is  one  principal 
caufe  of  mortality  ; and  in  the  families  of 
the  rich,  who  in  confequence  of  erroneous 
medical  notions  fometimes  will  not  allow 
a proper  proportion  of  animal  food,  fcro- 
phuia often  takes  place,  (though  in  a' 
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flighter  degree,  for  it  is  checked  by  other 
circumftances)  and  the  foundation  of  con- 
fumption  is  laid.  There  are  (as  a writer 
of  fuperior  merit  on  the  king’s  evil  ob- 
ferves)  among  the  higher  clalTes,  fome 
who  keep  their  children  to  the  fifth,  or 
even  the  feventh  year,  upon  a ftricl  veget- 
able and  milk  diet,  believing  that  they  thus 
render  the  conftitution  a fignal  fervice.  I 
have  however,  frequently  pointed  out  to 
parents,  whom  I have  heard  boafting  of  the 
advantages  of  this  management,  either  an 
enlarged  abdomen,  or  fome  other  fign  of 
incipient  fcrophulous  indifpofition,  which 
has  convinced  them  that  their  children  were 
far  from  being  fo  healthy  as  they  fuppofed. 
In  our  temperate  latitudes,  a diet  of  this 
kind  is  certainly  not  proper  after  the  age 
of  two  years.  Where  a feeble  conftitution 
coincides  with  an  hereditaiy  difpofition  to 
fcrophula  or  rickets,  tender  meat  and 
foups  are  particularly  ferviceable.  Dr. 
Weikard  perfedlly  agrees  with  me  in 
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opinion.  He  obferves  that  children  brought 
up  according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  great 
(without  animal  food),  are  particularly 
liable  to  the  rickets.  Dr.  Kaempf  attefts, 
that  by  animal  diet  he  has  reflored  a great 
Variety  of  children  who  had  been  dreadfully 
reduced  by  water-gruel,  milk,  and  vegeta- 
bles. Dr.  Vogel  alfo  afferts,  that  animal 
food  is  falfely  held  to  be  a caufe  of  atrophy, 
and  that  children,  from  whom  fuch  food 
is  withheld,  oftener  fall  into  an  atrophy 
than  thofe  to  whom  it  is  allowed.'’  (C. 

V*.  Kortum  de  vitio  fcrophulofo,  I.  3.  50). 
T'hefe  teftimonies  may  be  received  with 
the  fuller  aflurance,  becaufe  in  othet 
rcfpedls  the  authors  are  ftrongly  difpofed 
in  favour  of  that  theory,  which  ftill  not 
unfrequently  deludes  Englifh  parents  with 
the  falfe  hope  of  rendering  the  blood  of 
their  children  pure,  and  their  humours 
mild,  by  millet  pudding,  and  by  other 
preparations  of  vegetable  fubftances  in 
over-proportion. 
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■ That  a diet  in  a great  meafure  vegetable 
fhould  be  the  mod:  wholefome  (or  not  un- 
wholefome)  in  tropical  regions,  where 
fcrophula  and  confumption  are  little 
known,  and  that  it  fhould  agree  well  with 
a few  individuals  in  this  country,  can  be 
of  no  importance  to  the  prefent  invefti- 
gation. 

In  cafes,  therefore,  where  habitual  weak- 
nefs  or  the  hiftory  of  the  family  gives  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  confumption,  one  of  the 
mofl  indifpenfable  rules  of  prefervation  is 
to  ufe  animal  food  freely.  There  feems  no 
limit  to  the  quantity,  but  the  indications 
fufnifhed  by  the  palate,  and  the  power  of 
the  digeftive  organs.  More  fhould  not  be 
given — ^more  will  not  be  long  taken — than 
is  fully  relifhed.  A few  furfeits  will  not 
be  followed  by  the  lead:  injury.  The 
ready  ficknefs  of  children  is  the  natural 
cure  of  their  indigeflions,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a provifion  again d:  the  voracity 
and  inexperience  of  that  age.  Feeling, 
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affifted  by  obfervation,  will  foon  fix  the 
jiift  meafure  of  aliment.  In  addition  to  a 
nutritious  dinner,  children  after  their 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  fhould  be  allowed  a 
moderate  quantity  of  folid  animal  food,  or 
of  good  foup,  once  a day.  Abftinence  from 
vegetables  I by  no  means  recommend ; and 
(to  repeat  an  effential  caution)  what  has 
now  been  faid  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
ordinary  flate  of  health.  In  ficknefs,  the 
diet  muft  be  varied  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  cafe. 

jExerc(fe,—~WQrQ  it  in  my  power  to  re- 
commend a pajjive  plan  for  rendering  the 
fyftem  of  young  people  robuft,  I fhould 
doubtlefs  give  many  of  my  readers  much 
greater  fatisfaftion.  — The  profpedl  of 
being  long  obliged  to  make  obfervations, 
and  to  exercife  difcretion,  will  create  a 
fenfe  of  repugnance  in  the  very  individuals, 
who  would  think  nothing  of  forcing  upon 
their  little  ones  a naufeous  diet-drink  for 
months  or  for  years  together.  So  much  more 
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irkfome  is  it  in  general  to  think  than  -im- 
plicitly  to  follow  dire6lions  ! Rather  than 
fubiTiit  to  a careful  regimen,  we  every 
day  fee  people  fubmit  to  the  periodical 
return  of  fevere  diforders.  And  felf-deniaf 
is,  Tapprehend,  far  lefs  contrary  to  mo- 
dern habits  than  continued  exertion.  We 
feein  to  have  loft  all  reliOi  for  adlive  occu- 
pations in  proportion  as  they  are  become 
more  neceffary  to  us.  In  the  cafe,  how- 
ever, of  a conftitutional  tendency  to  con- 
fumption,  it  is  juft  as  reafonable  to  expedt 
fecurity  from  an  amulet  worn  round  the 
neck,  as  from  mere  medicines  received  into 
the  ftomach. 

It  does  not  require  nice  obfervation  to 
be  fatisfied  that  exercife  is  necejfary  to  give 
effeSi  to  diet.  Between  the  oppofite  exam- 
ples, adduced  in  the  former  part  of  this 
eflay,  the  moft  ftriking  difference,  perhaps, 
confifts  in  the  adlivity  or  inadlivity  of  the 
parties  : thofe  lefs  liable  to  confumption 
being  obvioufly  the  more  adlivc,  and  thofe 
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more  liable,  the  lefs  a6live.  This  is  ftrongly 
illuftrated  by  the  hiftory  of  the  health  of 
the  fexes. 

We  find  alfo  that  fcrophula  rarely  afFe6ls 
the  acUve  and  well-fed.  Women  have 
long  been  obferved  to  be  more  fubjeft  to 
fcrophula,  for  which  Dolaeus  fuperfti- 
tioufly  accounts  by  fuppofing  that  provi- 
dence deforms  the  neck  of  females  with 
morbid  excrefcences,  to  punifh  their  vanity 
in  difplaying  this  part  encircled  with  coftly 
ornaments.  Dr.  Kortum  well  obferves,  that 
this  dodfrine  requires  confiderable  reftric- 
tion,  fince  in  childhood  both  fexes  are 
treated  pretty  much  alike.  Boys  and  girls 
keep  company ; they  run  together,  they 
jump  together,  and  dig  together.  It  is 
not  till  after  that  unfortunate  aera,  when 
the  girl  is  taken  up  to  be  manufadlured 
into  a lady,  that  every  thing  confpires  to 
prevent  her  organization,  originally  per- 
haps more  feeble,  from  acquiring  a healthy 
force  of  adlion.  1 have  been  fometimes 
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tempted  to  think,  that  a period  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  female  education  is  re- 
quired before  the  conftitution  can  be  un- 
dermined, and  the  lungs  thrown  into  a 
ftate  of  complete  difeafe  j and  that  this  is 
one  reafon  why  confumption  is  fo  comrnon 
about  the  age  of  puberty. 

To  a people  which  fhould  carry  into 
pra6tice  the  maxim  fo  vainly  profeffed  by 
us — that  health  is  the  Jirfi  of  blejpngs — a 
faithful  delineation  of  the  life,  led  by  wo- 
men in  opulent  families,  would  appear  not 
lefs  paradoxical  than  the  obfervances  of 
the  moll  uncultivated  tribes  appear  to  us. 
It  is  one  continued  feene of  indolence,  diver- 
fified  only  by  the  fucceffion  of  fedentary 
amufements  to  fedentary  occupations. 

Home  education  is  perhaps,  in  ref- 
pe6l  to  exercife,  rather  lefs  prejudicial. 
Somewhat  more  of  exercife  will  be  allowed ; 
and  there  is  certainly  lefs  danger  of  injury 
from  fcanty  or  meagre  food.  As  to  board- 
ing fchools,  it  is  impoflible  to  be  aware  of 
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the  fources  of  human  fufferlng,  and  to 
behold  without  commiferation,  the  pro- 
celHons  they  lend  forth.  The  movements 
of  the  poor  prifoners,  that  make  up  thefe 
procellions,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  exercije.  They  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  contribute  in  any  degree  to  health  : and 
as  they  want  nothing  to  funereal  melan- 
choly but  fables  and  the  hearfe,  they  pro- 
bably render  the  actions  both  of  body  and 
mind,  more  languid. 

Of  fedentary  employments,  all  kinds 
are  not  equally  unfavourable  to  health. 
Thofe  which  moft  exercife  the  fenfibility 
are  doubtlefs  the  moft  hurtful.  Hence  the 
frequent  perufal  of  melting  love-ftories 
related  in  novels,  has  been  juftly  reproba-  , 
ted.  The  prevailing  paftion  for  mufic  has 
probably  occalioned  more  extenfive  mif- 
chief.  This  is  not  a fimple  evil.  The 
excellence  to  which  emulation,  and  fome- 
times  the  heedlefs  vanity  of  parents,  incite 
young  women  to  afpire  in  this  art,  impofes 
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the  neceffity  of  intenfe  ftudy  5 and  the 
pleafure  of  mufic,  like  all  other  paffive 
pleafures,  is  highly  enervating.  I do  not, 
however,  found  my  opinion  folely  upon 
this  principle,  well-eftablifhcd  as  it  is.  I 
have  met  with  a number  of  phthifical  fe- 
males who  afcribed  the  origin  of  their  com- 
plaint, in  part,  to  the  clofenefs  of  their 
application  to  mufic, 

Boys,  though  not  fo  ftri6lly  immured, 
are  not  in  general  fuffered  to  take  near 
exercife  enough.  Nature,  for  the  moft 
beneficial  purpofes,  feems  in  our  early  years 
to  have  combined  two  propen  fities ; aftivity 
and  curiofity  ^ the  defire  to  exercife  our 
limbs  and  our  fenfes.  And  parents  will 
perhaps  come  at  length  to  difcover  that 
the  beft  method  of  cultivating  the  under- 
ftanding,  provides  at  the  fame  time  moft 
effedtually  for  robuftnefs  of  conftitution  ; 
and  that  the  means  of  moft  completely 
fecuring  both  parts  of  the  comprehenfive 

wifti  of  the  fatyrift 

ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — 
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are  mfeparable.  After  making  this  dif- 
CQvery,  they  will  affu redly  ceafe  to  facri- 
fice  their  childrens’  faculties  of  mind  and 
body  to  the  idle  grammatical  fubtleties  of 
fchoolmen  and  monks.  They  themfelves, 
it  is  true,  cannot  be  born  and  brought  up 
over  again.  But  they  (hould  not  therefore 
dcfpair  of  their  offspring,  whofe  organs 
may  be  ftill  undepraved,  or  if  depraved, 
not  irretrievcable.  The  more  feverely  they 
may  themfelves  feel  the  effeft  of  the  maxims 
under  which  they  have  been  reared,  the 
more  feduloufly  fhould  they  guard,  againft 
the  fame  evils,  thofe  in  whom  they  en-- 
joy  life  a fecond  time,  and  for  whofe  wel- 
fare they  are  often  ready  to  devote  their 
pwn  exiftence. 

The  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  fexes  pafs  the  period  of  their  edu- 
cation, is  more  than  kept' up  in  riper  years, 
and  produces  correfpondent  effects.  Ladies, 
even  in  the  country,  pafs  many  days  of 
the  fineft  feafon  without  more  exertion 
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than  a fauntering  walk,  or  a drive  in  an 
eafy  carriage.  In  town,  when  they  quit 
their  clofe  apartments,  it  is  to  encounter 
the  dangers,  without  giving  themfelves  a 
chance  of  the  advantages,  of  expofure. 
Hence,  in  refpe6l  to  delicacy  of  conftitu- 
tion,  they  have  been  well  compared  to 
flowers  brought  forward  by  the  cherifhing 
heat  of  the  confer vatory.  They  cannot 
with  impunity  bear  to  be  roughly  vihted 
by  the  winds  of  heaven.  The  flightefl: 
caufe  diforders  them,  and  till  the  phthifical 
period  is  paft,  they  exift  in  a perpetual 
ftate  of  dangerous  weaknefs.  For  in  this 
country,  by  whatever  caufe  women  under 
thirty  are  weakened,  there  is  always  cout- 
fiderable  hazard  of  confumption.  It  ap^ 
pears  as  if  the  impaired  power  of  digeftion, 
which  from  fuch  a mode  of  life  must  neccf- 
farily  be  almost  univerfal,  kept  them  in  a 
conftant  ftate  of  preparation  for  pulmonary 
complaints.  It  is  common  (and  inftances 
I fuppofe  muft  have  occurred  to  every  phyr  . 
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fician  of  experience)  for  female  patients  to 
relate  how  they  had  long  been  dyfpeptic 
or  bilious,  till  accidental  cold  or  wet 
brought  on  a cough,  after  which  the  ’ 
fymptoms  of  confumption  have  regularly 
taken  place,  and  nothing  more  has  been 
felt  of  the  complaint  of  the  ftomach. 

In  opulent  families,  I impute  it  in  great 
meafure  to  the  indolence  of  females,  that 
they  fo  much  more  frequently  become  the 
viftims  of  confumption.  The  bufinefs  of 
life,  and  a6live  fports,  tend  to  invigorate 
the  other  fex.  The  intemperance  of  men 
does  not  afford  any  fecurity  againft  pul- 
monary difeafe.  But,  all  things  confidered, 

I can  perceive  no  good  rcafon  for  fuppofing 
that  excefs  in  refpe6l  to  wine,  diredlly  of 
itfelf  induces  confumption,  even  in  the 
predifpofed.  I exprefs  myfelf  in  a guarded 
manner,  becaufe  I can  by  no  means  ven- 
ture to  extend  this  obfervation  to  thofe 
whofe  lungs  are  already  full  of  tubercles, 
or  otherwife  injured. 
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I think  I cannot  do  juftlce  to  the  pre- 
fent  important  objedl  of  confideration, 
without  queftioning  the  opinion  which  a 
medical  philofopher,  who  on  many  occa- 
(ions  difcovers  an  unexampled  nicenefs  of 
difcrimination,  has  delivered  refpedling 
exercife.  Numbers  of  people,  fays  Dr. 
Darwin,  {Zoonomia  II.  692)  in  our  market- 
towns,  of  ladies  particularly  with  fmall 
fortunes,  live  to  old  age,  in  health,  with- 
out any  kind  of  exercife  of  body,  or  much 
adlivity  of  mind.’’  That  they  live  to  old 
age  is  apparent.  Whether  they  live  in 
health  is  the  queftion.  It  is  a queftion 
which  every  obferver,  whether  of  the  pro- 
feflion  or  not,  can  decide  with  regard  to 
the  dowagers  of  his  acquaintance  j and 
who  has  not  fome  among  his  acquaintance? 
To  me  thefe  females  have  appeared  to  exist 
in  a constant  valetudinary  state  3 diffolved 
by  heat ; pinched  by  cold  ; harralTed  by 
fleeplefsnefs  on  going  to  bed  5 uniefiellied 
by  their  tardy  morning  nap  3 faint  when 
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empty ; opprefTed  when  full ; and  in  the  in- 
termediate time,  fuffering  under  fome  of  the 
other  plagues  of  indigeftion.  As  their  nerves 
fo  commonly  require  drams  in  the  fhape 
of  drugs,  their  comfortlefs  cxiftence  ren- 
ders them  in  every  fenfe  the  heft  friends  of 
the  medical  fraternity.  To  thofe  in  nar- 
rower circumflances,  the  apothecary  regu- 
larly officiates  as  privy-counfellor.  And 
from  their  fee-books  it  would,  I imagine, 
appear  how  largely  falhionable  phyficians, 
from  Afclepiades  the  Bithynian,  to  War- 
ren the  Briton,  have  been  indebted  to  the 
more  amply  endowed.  No  Angle  caufe, 
perhaps,  has  fo  effe6tually  retarded  the 
progrefs  of  medicine,  as  the  inceffant  en- 
deavours of  dames  of  this  defeription,  to 
exalt  phyficians  of  addrefs  above  phyficians 
of  ability — (two  qualities,  which  for  very 
plain  reafons,  are  feldom  eminently  com* 
bined). — To  have  half  a dozen  fuch  pa- 
tronelTcs,  has  always  been  better  than  to 
(difeover  a remedy  for  the  moft  cruel  of 
’human  difeafes, 
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On  the  fubjeBs  of  drefs  and  habitation^  Dr, 
Cogan’s  obfervations  are  fully  equal  to  the 
moft  perfpicuous  fet  of  rules  that  could  be 
framed  : and  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
more  pointed  proofs  than  this  correfpon- 
dent  has  brought  forward.  As  1 profefs, 
in  the  prefent  tra<5l,  to  build  nothing  upon 
fpeculation,  I fhall  content  myfelf  with 
referring  to  Dr.  Cogan’s  letter,  and  with 
remarking  that,  in  the  habitations  of  the 
Dutch,  a conftant  cool  atmofphere  feems, 
as  far  as  the  very  important  organs  contain- 
ed in  the  cheft  are  concerned,  to  obviate 
the  evils  of  female  indolence.  To  what  de- 
gree external  cold  may  be  fupported  by  the 
help  of  warm  cloathing,  appears  from  the 
example  of  thofe  women,  whom,  in  fevere 
weather,  we  fee  fitting  befide  their  flails 
in  the  open  flreets,  for  hours  together. 
From  the  clofenefs  of  Englifh  apartments, 
and  the  light  drefs  of  our  countrywomen, 
it  would  feem  as  if  they  were  anxious  to 
enfure  to  themfclves  all  the  mifchiefs  which 
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a rugged  and  variable  climate  can  inflift. 
About  Ibveii  years  ago,  in  treating  of 
iratai  rh,  I obferved  : “ It  has  been  unfor- 
tunate for  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,- 
that  we  are  not  fubjed  to  ftich  a continued 
feverity  of  cold  as  fhould  oblige  us  regUr. 
larly  to  fortify  ourfelves  by  warm  cloathing. 
By  linen  worn  exclufively,  we  lofe  more 
in  health  than  we  gain  in  comfort ; which 

V 

comfort  is  perhaps,  aftef 'all,*  merely  ima- 
ginary ; for  there  is  liaidly  an  inflance  in 
which  the  Ikin  does  not  reconcile  itfelf  to' 
woollen,  though  there  is  no  neceffity  for 
placing  it  next  the  Ikin,  and  cleanlinefs  Is 
juft  as  much  in  the  power  of  the  wearers 
of  woollen.  The  moft  (imple  and  effe6lual 
method  to  avoid  the  influence  of  hidden 
changes  of  atmofpherical  temperature,  is 
to  wrap  the  body  in  fubftances  that  con- 
du(ft  heat  flowly.  Both  for  this  reafon,  and 
becaufe  it  is  fo  much  lefs  unpleafant  when 
moift,  flannel  fliould  be  worn  at  leaff 
above  linen,  during  every  feafon  in  Great- 
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Britain ; and  thofe  who  find  it  necefiary, 
may  double  it  during  the  winter,  fpring, 
and  beginning  of  fammer.”  (Objervations 
on  calculus,  p.  160).  On  the  fame 

occafion,  I fuggefted  the  pofiible  ufe  of  a 
portable  apparatus  for  admitting  w^arm 
air  into  the  lungs  in  cold  weather.  This,  ' 
' however,  would  be  cumberfome,  and  the 
idea  is  probably  impradlicable.  On  the 
principle  of  the  Dutch,  it  is  needlefs. 
Their  drefs  protects  the  furface  of  the  body 
from  fudden  chills  j and  the-furface  of  the 
lungs  becomes  little  fufceptible  of  the  im- 
prefTion  of  a cold  atmofphere. 

I fear,  however,  that  this  example  will 
have  little  influence  in  Great-Britain.  To 
the  faftidious  imagination  of  our  belles, 
thefe  good  people  will  exhibit  themfelves, 
under  their  various  coverings,  as  awkward 
and  difgufting  creatures ; and  the  ufeful 
leflbn  which  might  be  learned  from  them 
will,  as  ufual,  be  fet  afide  by  a fneer.  Yet 
it  feems  not  impoflible  that  the  ingenuity 
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which  Is  at  prefent  exerted  in  producing 
mere  variety,  might  conciliate  elegance  and 
utility.  Drefs  is  altogether  an  affair  of 
afTociation,  and  of  very  remote  afTociation,. 
We  fee  the  moff  oppoilte  fafhions  fuddenly 
fucceed  each  other^  without  fcandal  to  the 
beholders ; and  it  by  no  means  follows,' 
that  a mode  in  which  health  fhould  be 
confulted,  muff  neceffarily  (detra6f  from 
the  admiration  that  would  otherwife  follow 
the  wearer. 

It  fhould  feem,  however,  that  unlefs  we 
could  prevail  upon  ourfelves  to  make  oui* 
apartments,  by  degrees,  more  temperate  and 
more  open,  warmer  cloathing  would  be 
but  a fmall  advantage.  Indeed,  if  worn 
within  doors,  I apprehend  it  would  be  a 
difad  vantage.  Our  ladies,  however,  would 
undoubtedly  fave  themfelves  fome  fuffering 
by  ceafing  to  “ expofe  themfelves,  half- 
undrefTed,  to  the  fogs  and  frofts  of  our 
ifland.”  Additional  covering  in  cold  wea- 
ther and  cold  places  will  not,  it  is  true, 
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render  the  fyftem  more  hardy,  but  it  witt 
often  prevent  injury  for  the  time. 

It  would  be  dangerous  fuddenly  to  lower 
the  temperature  to  which  the  feeble  or  the 
delicate  have  been  long  habituated.  But 
fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
fliould  perhaps  never,  even  at  prefent,  be 
exceeded.  By  gradual  reduction  we  fhould, 
I fuppofe,  without  unpleafant  fenfations, 
be  well  able  to  bear  a temperature  of  fifty 
degrees.  In  effe<5Ving  this  change,  attention 
muft  be  paid  to  two  cireum fiances.  A 
fafhion  of  warmer  cloathing  mufl  be  intro- 
duced, and  contrivances  for  keeping  the 
feet  warm  mufl  be  adopted.  An’  apparatus 
of  great  elegance  might  be  invented,  upon 
the  Dutch  principle : or  the  feet,  when 
cold,  may  be  placed  upon  a clofe  tin  veffel, 
containing  warm  water.  In  various  kinds 
of  indifpofition,  attended  with  cold  extre- 
mities, I have  for  fome  years  recommended,- 
with  manifefl  advantage,  a t\n  foot-warmer; 
and  I underfland  they  are  how  manufac- 
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tured  of  a convenient  form,  by  Lloyd,  near 
Norfolk-Street,  Strand,  London. 

How  far  clofe,  heated  apartments,  which 
appear  fo  injurious  by  rendering  the  lungs 
incapable  of  bearing  the  impreflion  of  cold, 
contribute  upon  the  whole  to  comfort,  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  arc  immediately 
defigned,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  No 
human  being  can  be  always  fheltered  from 
the  rigour  of  our  climate;  and  there  is  a 
vv.e]l-known  law  of  fenfibility,  which  con- 
tinually tends  to  render  the  expedients  of 
iradolence  abortive.  On  this  fubje£f,  I hope 
I may  be  allowed  to  produce  a paffage  from 
one  of  my  former  publications,  as  I ftill 
entertain  exatfUy  the  fame  fentiments. 

“ In  aid  of  delicacy  of  conftitution,  art 
has  engaged  in  many  a contefl  with  nature. 
The  carpetted  flooring,  fluccoed  walls, 
and  double  doors  of  modern  apartments, 
are  intended  as  its  fereen.  But  thefe,  even 
if  they  were  to  be  reinforced  by  the  double 
windows  of  the  north,  would  be  an  una- 
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vailing  protection.  Nature,  brandiftiing 
her  fcourge,  purfues  with  quicker  fteps 
than  thofe  who  forfake  her  ordinances  can 
retire.  The  fufceptibility  of  imprelTion 
increafes  faifer  than  ingenuity  can  bar  out 
external  agents ; and  in  the  beft  fecured 
fortrefs  of  effeminacy,  it  is  the  fate  of  the 
occupant  to  fhiver  more  at  the  inclemencies 
of  the  feafons,  than  the  mountaineer  who 
is  expofed  to  all  the  blafts  of  winter.” 
(Ledfure  introdudiory  to  a courje  of  popular 
injiruSiion^  p.  28.  Johnfon). 

To  render  the  foregoing  reprefen tation 
more  clear  and  convincing,  I add  a few 
explanatory  reflections  on  the  particular 
manner  in  which  a cold  or  variable  climate 
affeCts  different  people.  The  attentive 
reader  will  have  remarked,  that  not  only 
the  more  aCtive  part  of  the  labouring  clafs 
in  Scotland,  but  alfo  the  hardy  and  wea- 
ther-beaten tribe  of  butchers,  fifhwives, 
failors,  and  keelmen,  frequently  experience 
rheumatic  and  other  inflammatory  fei?urcs. 
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Thefe  are  vifibly  produced  by  confiderable 
and  fudden  changes  of  temperature.  Ref- 
pedling  the  manner  in  which  this  efFedl 
takes  place,  medical  reafoners  are  by  no 
means  agreed ; fome  fuppofing  mere  cold 
to  be  the  agent ; others,  that  the  fubfequent 
ftimulating  power  of  heat  is  necelTary ; 
juft  as  in  frozen  limbs,  incautioufly  heated, 
inflammation  runs  fo  high  as  to  induce 
mortification,  which  is  but  a different  de- 
gree of  the  fame  operation. 

Whichever  of  thefe  be  the  order  of  na- 
ture, it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  a cold  climate 
will  acl.  Circumftances  will  prepare  cer- 
tain parts  for  the  influence  of  cold  alone, 
or  of  cold  fucceeded  by  warmth.  Thus  a 
workman  whofe  employment  neceflitates 
ftrong  adlion,  will  have  the  mufcles  of  the 
limbs  which  he  exerts  moft,  in  a ftatc  to 
be  moft  affedled  by  cold.  If  he  fliould  be 
chilled  or  wetted  on  his  way  home,  he  will 
approach  the  fire  with  as  little  fufpicioh  of 
injury  as  the  moth  rufhes  into  the  candle. 
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Thefuppofition,  therefore,  (which  feems 
to  me  perfe6lly  eftablifhed  by  exadl  obfer- 
vation),  that  inflammatory  affeiltions  arc 
the  effecf  of  heat,  or  other  ftimuli,  a6ting 
on  chilled  parts,  accords  as  well  with  the 
practice  of  life,  as  the  fuppofition  that  they 
arife  from  diredl  cold.  It  is  eafy,  either 
way,  to  underhand  how  they  feize  the 
'moift  membrane  that  lines  the  noftrils,  on 
the  throat,  or  the  cheh,  affuming  the  form 
of  cold  in  the  head,  or  quinfy,  or  pleurify, 
juft  as  when  circumftances  diredl  the  adlion 
of  the  powers  towards  the  mufcles,  rheu» 
matifm  is  produced.  Thus  perfons  much 
expofed  will  be  much  fubje6l  to  rheuma- 
tifm,  and  analogous  complaints.  What- 
ever might  be  the  effedl  of  caution  in 
avoiding  hidden  heat,  a robuft  habit  will 
be  no  protedfion.  But  the  confequenccs 
to  the  lungs  of  catarrhs,  or  common  colds, 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  habit.  On  this 
fubjedl  I (hall  fay  a few  words  below. 

t 

In  perfons  habituated  to  heated  apart- 
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ments,  what  will  be  the  part  m oft  prepared 
for  the  effect  of  a cold  atmofphere  ? Will 
it  not  be  precifely  the  lungs  ? Does  not  this 
appear  to  be  the  princpal  or  foie  caufe 
why,  in  England,  women  are  more  fub- 
je6l  to  pulmonary  difeafes  than  in  Hol- 
land? In  the  Weft-Indies  do  they  not 
efcape  confumption,  becaufe  though  the 
predifpofition  or  interior  caufe  is  prefent 
to  a greater  degree  than  in  women  at  home, 
the  exciting  or  exterior  caufe  is  wanting? 
Is  not  this  fully  confirmed  by  the  oblerva- 
tion,  that  females,  when  they  come  from 
the  Weft-Indies  to  refide  in  England,  are 
exceedingly  fubje6l  to  confumption.  No 
pprfon,  I prelume,  accuftomed  to  obferve 
our  female  vidims  to  confumption  (I  fpeak 
of  the  more  opulent  clafs),  can  contemp- 
late Mr.  Edwards’s  portrait  of  the.  Creole 
women,  without  convidionof  their  strong- 
er predifpofition  to  the  difeafe. 

“ The  ladies  of  thefe  iflands  (fays  their 
elegant  hiftorian),  have  indeed  greater 
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caufe  to  boaft  of  this  fortunate  exemption 
(from  fatal  inflammatory  diforders)  than 
the  men  j a preeminence  undoubtedly  ac- 
quired by  the  calm  and  even  tenour  of 
their  lives,  and  by  an  habitual  temperance 
and  felf-denial.  Except  the  exercife  of 
daPo.ing,  in  which  they  delight,  (how  like  the 
ladies  at  home‘s)  they  have  no  amufement 
or  avocation  to  impel  them  to  much  exer- 
tion of  either  body  or  mind. In  their 

diet,  the  Creole  women  are,  I think,  abfte- 
mious  even  to  a fault.  Simple  water,  or 
lemonade,  in  which  they  indulge,  and  a 
vegetable  mefs  at  noon,  feafoned  with 
cayenne  pepper,  conftitutes  their  principal 
repaft.  The  cfFe61:  of  this  mode  of  life, 
in  a hot  or  oppreffive  atmofphere,  is  a lax 
fibre,  and  a complexion  in  which  the  lily 
predominates  rather  than  the  rofe.  To  a 
flranger  newly  arrived,  the  ladies  appear 
as  juft  rifen  from  the  bed  of  ficknefs.  Their 
voice  is  foft  and  fpiritlefs,  and  every  ftep 
betrays  languor  and  laflitude. In  one^ 
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of  the  principal  features  of  beauty,  how- 
ever, few  ladies  excel  the  Creoles  ; for  they 
have,  in  general,  the  fineft  eyes  in  the 
world  j large,  languilhing,  and  expreflive.’* 
(Hifiory  of  the  Brnif  Colonies  m the  West^ 
Indies,  ii,  10).  The  whole  of  this  delinea- 
tion, and  particularly  the  laft  words,  left 
me  little  doubt  refpe6fing  the  appearance 
of  the  eyes.  But  as  a celebrated  phylician 
in  this  country  holds  a large  pupil  to  be 
the  fign  of  a predifpofition  to  conlumption; 
and  another  in  Gennany  holds  a large  pu- 
pii,  with  blue  eyes,  to  be  an  effentiai  fign 
of  the  fcrophulous  conititution^,  and  even 
to  denote  a fcrophulous  affeclion  of  the 
mefenteric  glands,  I thought  it  worth 
while  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Edwards  concern- 


* Mehrentheils  blaue  augen,  und  der  Augenstem 
weit  und  gross.  (Diess  verraeth  sehr  oft  schon  den 
verborgenen  Feind  im  mesenterium).  Hufeland  Skro- 
Jelkrankheit  Jena  1795.  Warner,  how- 

ever, is  said  to  have  first  pointed  out  this  dilatation  of 
thp  pupil  ( mydriasis J as  general  in  scrophula* 
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ing  this  particular,  diftindUy.,  The  reader 

is  apprized  of  his  anfwer. 

1 

The  temperature  of  the  air  in  France, 
Italy,  and  even  in  Portugal  is,  I fuppofe, 
at  times  fufficiently  rigorous  to  injure 
w^  ak  lungs.  But  concerning  the  compa- 
rative frequency,  and  the  caufes  of  difeafe 
in  ihefe  countries,  I would  be  underftood 
to  fpeak  with  a diffidence  proportionate  to 
my  want  of  minute  information.  As  little 
can  I fay  fatisfadlory  concerning  the  origin 
of  confumption  in  Madeira,  where  the 
climate  is  fo  uniform,  and  where  the 
inhabitants  are  far  from  indulging  in 
artificially  heated  rooms.  Only  this  I have 
been  told  by  thofe  who  fpeak  from  their 
own  feelings,  and  their  own  obfcrvation, 
that  the  difference  of  temperature  is  ex- 
ceedingly fenfible  on  moving  from  the 
valleys  to  the  higher  grounds,  and  that 
catching  cold  is  an  accident,  to  the  full  as 
common  as  in  England. 
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^he  ocCafional  conneBion  between  catarrh 
and  confumption — the  conneBion  between  the 
fcrophidous  temperament  and  confumption — 
and  the  formation  of  tubercles,  are  queflions, 
of  which  the  folution  is  effential  to  the 
theory  ; and  if  I judge  rightly,  the  folution 
of  each  is  neceffary  to  the  complete  folution 
of  theothers.  But  I forbear  to  confider  thefe 
topics  minutely  at  prefent,  partly  becaufe 
a flill  more  accurate  examination  of  mor- 
bid appearancesin  the  dead  body  is  wanting, 
and  partly  becaufe  the  difcuffion  would  be 
rhatter  fcarce  fit  for  the  perufal  of  any  but 
the  inftru6fed  phyfiologift.  But  as  the 
tribe  of  empirics  have  always  taken  advan-  . 
tage  of  the  inaccurate  fentiments  that  pre- 
vail concerning  the  firft  of  thefe  queflions, 
to  frighten  the  public  into  the  purchafe  of 
their  ufelefs  compofitions,  and  as  the  others 
are  highly  interefling,  I fhall  attempt, 
with  fmcere  diflrufl  of  my  talent  for  expo- 
fition,  a little  to  alfifl  the  conception  of 
ordinary  readers. 
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The  formation  of  new  parts  (whether 
natural  or  excrefcent),  the  removal  of  old 
parts  (a  procefs  which  we  fee  exemplified 
when  the  fkin  is  eaten  away  by  ulceration),- 
and  the  too  great,  too  little,  or  proper 
lubrication  of  moift  furfaces,  depend  upon 
a balance  between  two  oppofite  fets  of 
agents.  One  brings  fupplies  j the  other  in 
equal  time  carries  away  part,  or  the  whole, 
or  more  than  the  whole  of  what  the  other 
brings.  One  is  exhalant^  the  other  inhalant. 
The  agents  or  veffels  that  convey,  are  the 
arteries  with  their  appendages  : thofe  that 
carry  away,  are  the  abforbents*  Of  that 
which  is  conveyed,  and  that  which  is  car- 
ried away,  the  quantity  and  quality  differ 
according  to  the  ftate  of  thefe  two  lets  of 
vefiels.  ,Thus  in  a ftrong  man,  the  dif- 
charge  from  an  ulcer  fhall  perceptibly  differ 
from  the  difcharge  from  an  ulcer  in  a weak 
man— -the  matter  filling  the  puftules  of 
the  fmall  pox  fliall  differ  in  different  confti- 
tutions — but  make  the  weak  man  ftrongcr 
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by  wine,  food.,  or  medicine,  and  the  dif- 
charge  or  matter  in  the  puftules,  fhall  alter 
in  quantity  and  quality.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  ftrokes  of  the  arteries  may  be  felt  to  be 
altered  in  number  and  force. 

When  a strong,  cold  wind  blows  upon 
the  eye,  the  liquid,  which  in  a healthy 
state  of  that  organ  but  just  fuffices  to  keep 
the  furface  moist,  overflows  in  profuflon. 
We  fee  the  fame  thing  happen  with  regard 
to  the  nostrils.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  evident 
destruction  of  the  balance  between  the  two 
fets  of  veflels,  appears  to  depend  on  the 
leflened  power  of  the  abjorhent  veflels. 
Many  phsenomena  render  it  credible,  that 
by  the  first  impreflion  of  cold  (whether  on 
account  of  their  pofition  or  strudlure)  thefe 
are  commonly  weakened  more  than  the 
arteries.  When  the  furface  of  the  lungs, 
in  the  a6l  of  refpiration,  is  repeatedly 
fwept  by  cold  air,  the  balance  between  the 
oppofite  fets  of  veflels  is  altered  ; and  the 
more  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  arteries,  as 
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the  organ  or  the  conftitution  is  weaker; 
The  weaker  alfo  the  abforbent  velFels,  the 
longer  before  the  difturbed  equilibrium  is 
reifored.  A blifter  continues  to  difcharge 
much  longer  in  the  weak  than  the  ffrong. 

When  any  of  the  above-mentioned  fur- 
faces  are  inflamed,  the  balance  is  alfo  loft’. 
At  firft  there  is  too  little  moisture.  Drynefs 
is  felt  on  fenfibie  lurfaces,  as  that  of  the  nof- 
tiils,  ox.hmkinels  in  the  throat.  Here  the' 
ablorbents  a6t  with  unequally  increafed 
power.-— Afterwards  there  is  an  excels  of 
fecreted  moifture,  as  is  feen  in  the  expedlo- 
i:ation,  and  in  the  difcharge  from  the  nof- 
trils.  In  old,  weak  people,  a bad  cold 
often  occafions  fuffbcation  j fo  great  is  the 
quantity  of  fecretion,  or  fo  . little  that  of 
abforption  by  the  veffels  on  the  furface  of 
the  lungs  : and  in  the  greater  or  Ids  vif- 
cidiry,  the  yellownefs  or  greennefs  of  the 
expedforated  matter,  a variation  of  quar 
lity  is  manifeft.  Difeafed  fecretions  from 
the  lungs  differ  in  all  degrees,  from  the 
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tenuity  almost  of  water,  to  the  hardnefs 
of  ftone.  The  fecretion,  in  thefe  cafes, 
is  not  confined  to  the  furface  j it  extends 
to  the  whole  fubftance  of  an  organ,  which 
is  lax,  fpungy,  or  full  of  innumerable  fmall 
cells,  communicating  with  one  another. 
In  colds,  the  thickening  of  the  membrane 
of  the  nofe,  and  the  fenfe  of  fullnefs  in 
the  chefl,  probably  arife  in  part  from  - 
cxcefs  of  interior  fecretion,  without  ade«- 
quatc  increafe  of  abforption. 

F rom  the  altered  balance  between  the 
two  fets  of  vehels,  together  with  the  al- 
tered quantity  and  quality  of  the  matters 
exhaled  and  inhaled,  let  us  try  if  we  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  fcrophulous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands,  of  the  formation  of 
tubercles,  and  of  the  effedl  of  colds,  both 
when  they  go  off  without  injury,  and  when 
they  are  followed  by  confumption. 

Leh  I fhould  fcandalize  the  anatomift, 
who  knows  that  no  glands  have  been  found 
in  the  cellular  fubllance  of  the  lungs,  I 
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think  it  proper  to  declare,  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  reprefent  the  fcrophulous 
enlargement  of  glands,  and  the  formation 
of  tubercles,  as  identical,  but  merely  as 
analagous  procelTes. 

In  fcrophulous  fwel lings  of  the  glands, 
the  abforbents  a6l  more  feebly  than  the 
arteries.  More  is  conveyed  than  is  carried 
away.  Hence  there  is  probably  a more 
than  natural  depofition  of  moifture  in  the 
cells,  and  certainly  an  increafe  of  fubftance. 
By  this  very  accumulation,  the  adlion  of 
the  arteries  feems  confiderably  altered  ; 
and  the  gland  commonly  becomes  full  of  a 
matter  of  foft  confiftence,  like  curd  mixed 
with  cream.  A mixture  of  the  fame  kind 
often  fills  pimples  that  rife  on  the  face  and 
other  parts.  They  are  filled  exa6lly  in  the 
fame  way,  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
power  of  the  arteries,  and  by  their  altered 
aclion.  A fubftance  is  thrown  out,  which 
the  abforbents  do  not  remove  at  all,  or  not 
fo  faft  as  it  is  accumulated. 
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Thofe  fubflances,  which  on  account  of 
their  hardnefs  are  called  ftones,  are  formed 
by  an  operation  precifely  fimilar. 

Should  any  caufe  fo  , alter  the  aftion  of 
the  arteries,  that  a hard  particle  is  thrown 
out  into  the  loofe  cellular  fubstance  of  the 
lungs,  and  fhould  the  abforbents  be  unable 
to  remove  it,  the  foundation  of  a tubercle 
will  be  laid.  Accretion  may  take  place, 
not  only  from  the  continued  aftion  of  the 
original  caufe ; but  it  appears  that  the  nu- 
cleus itfelf  may  act  fo  as  to  make  the  arte- 
ries throw  out  more  of  this  fubftance.  An 
experiment,  tried',  I believe,  by  Dr.  Haighton 
upon  an  animal  particularly  exempt  from, 
confumpfion,  feems  ftrongly  to  confirm 
'this  very  Ample  reafoning.  Two  drams 
!of  quickfilver  were  thrown  into  one  of 
tthe  veins  of  a dog.  In  lefs  than  two  days 
• a degree  of  feverifhnefs  followed,  as  ap- 
fpcared  from  the  hardnefs  and  quicknefs  of 
tthe  pulfe.  Difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
trough,  quickly  fucceeded.  Thefe  fymp- 
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toms  increafed  till  the  death  of  the  animal. 
On  dilTedtion,  tubercles  were  found  in  the 
lungs.  Many  of  thefe  tubercles  were  full 
of  purulent  matter  ^ and  on  cutting  open 
thofe  which  were  flill  firm,  a globule  of 
quickfilver  was  difeovered  in  the  center 
of  each,  " forming  a kind  of  nucleus  to 
the  circumferibed  inflammation  or  tuber- 
cle.” (Saunders  on  the  liver,  p.  236).  Here 
it  is  evident  that  the  quickfilver,  having 
been  delivered  by  the  veins  to  the  heart, 
and  by  the  heart  to  the  arteries,  was  by 
them  thrown  out  into  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lungs,  and  probably  into 
that  of  the  whole  body.  The  abforbents 
not  being  able  to  remove  it  from  the  lungs, 
the  arteries  were  flimulated  to  fecrete  the 
matter  of  which  the  tubercles  conflfted. 
When  bruifes,  falls,  and  hard,  rough 
powders  injure  the  chefl,  the  arteries  must 
be  stimulated  to  fecrete  an  unhealthy  fub- 
stance,  which  the  abforbents  do  not  take 
up  again.  For  this  purpofe  a material 
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stimulus  is  not  necelTary.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  that  variations  of  temperature 
may  aft  in  the  fame  manner.  And  this 
conhderation  will  enable  us  to  understand 
why  catarrh  fhould  fometimes  produce 
confumption.  When  a cold  affefts  the 
chest,  the  destruction  of  the  balance  be- 
tween the  arteries  and  abforbents  is  ob- 
vious. But  it  may  be  very  differently 
destroyed  in  the  robust  and  the  feeble.  The 
arteries  may  throw  out  upon  the  furface, 
and  into  the  fubstance,  of  the  lungs,  one 
kind  of  matter  in  the  robust,  and  a very 
different  kind  in  the  feeble.  And  in  one, 
before  the  complaint  is  terminated,  the 
abforbents  may  take  up  the  whole  of  what 
is  thrown  out ; in  the  other  they  may 
leave  the  whole,  or  a part.  No  other  cir- 
cumstance more  distinguiflies  the  strong 
constitution  from  the  weak,  than  the 
power  of  the  abforbents  to  reinstate  in  its 
former  condition,  an  organ  in  which  the 
balance  between  them  and  the  arteries  has 
been  deftroyed. 
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\By  flrength  of  constitution^  I need  fcarce 
fay  that  I do  not  mean  abfolute  mufcular 
power,  but  the  power  of  vigoroufly  per- 
forming the  functions  appropriate  to  thq 
age.  This  flrength  of  conflitution  the 
infant  may  poffefs  as  well  as  the  adult. 

The  experiment  with  the  dog  feems  to  ex- 
plain (what  has  not  been  well  underflood) 
the  range  of  time  during  which  tubercles 
are  formed  in  different  inflances.  The 
quickfilver,  almoft  immediately  producing 
fever,  and  the  other  circumflances,  feem  to 
prove  that  the  fecretion  from  the  exhalants 
was  foon  changed,  and  that  tubercles  began 
to  form  in  lefs  than  eight  and  forty  hours. 
This  gives  to  underfland,  why  in  certain 
habits,  confumption  fucceeds  catarrh  with- 
out any  interval.  The  tubercular  procefs 
is  often,  as  we  fhall  fee,  infinitely  flow. 
Diforders  of  the  fame  denomination,  by 
reafon  of  the  term  that  mull  elapfe  before 
a certain  effe6l  is  produced,  are  often  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  acute  and  chronic.  The 
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diftinaion  would  be  no  where  more  ap- 
plicable, if  endlefs  intermediate  gradations 
did  not  render  it  impracticable  to  draw 
any  line  in  the  cafe  of  tubercles. 

More  completely  to  inveftigate  the  fcro- 
phulous  fource  of  phthifis,  many  years 
ago,  with  thefe  views,  I propofed  to  dif- 
ferent anatomical  friends,  to  compare  the 
matter  of  tubercles  with  the  matter  of 
enlarged  mefenteric  glands,  when  this 
complaint  accompanies  or  precedes  con- 
fumption,  as  very  often  it  does.*  The 
fimilarity  of  the  matter  would  prove  the 
limilar  aftion  of  the  veflels  by  which  both 
are  produced.  It  is,  I apprehend,  a great 
miftake,  to  fuppofe  that  fcrophulous  dif- 

eafe  may  not  arife  in  parts  not  glandular.-^ 


* “ Very  often  I have  found  the  tabes  mesenterica, 
which  is  a scrophulous  affeftion,  joined  with  the  phthisis 
pulmonalis.”  Cullen’s  pra6tice  of  physick.  dcclxxix, 

t Systema  quidem  lymphaticiim  primariam  morbi 
nostri  sedem  constituit  virusque  scrophulosum  tantum 
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The  abforbent  vefTels  having  been  every 
where  difeovered  except  in  the  brain,  that 
deftruction  of  balance  which  I have  fo  fre- 
quently mentioned,  may  take  place  in  the 
degree  appropriate  to  fcrophula,  even 
where  there  are  no  glands.  It  mull  how- 
ever be  obferved,  that  experience  proves 
glands  to  have  a ftrudfure  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  this  fort  of  difordered  action. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Bowles,  furgeon  in 
Briftol,  (a  ikilful  anatomift,  and  experi- 
enced obferver  of  difeafed  appearances), 
whom  I long  ago  requested  to  compare 
the  fubstance  of  tubercles,  and  of  ferophu- 
lous  lymphatic  glands,  when  he  found 
^ them  together  in  the  fame  fubject,  has 
favoured  me,  in  a letter  dated  April  5, 

non  semper  primes  decubitus  facit  in  glandulas  conglo- 
batas  sive  lymphaticas.  Minime  vero  ad  hasce  solas 
adstringuntur  scrophulosi  tumores,  prout  inepte  asserit 
CL  Diel,  sed  si  invaluerit  malum  penitiusque  insederit, 
alius  quoque  generis  glandulae,  quinetiam  partes  non 
v]andulos(B  ab  eodem  afliciuntur.  Kortum  1,  c,  I.  § 9. 
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3 799>  with  the  fummary  of  his  obferva- 
tions.  “ I have  not  noted  down  any  ob- 
fervatiohs  on  the  refemblance  between  tu- 
bercles and  difeafed  mefenteric  glands,  but 
in  the  examination  of  dead  bodies,  I 
thought  I could  difcover  feveral  proofs  of 
affinity  between  them. — Their  different 
ftages  are  fmiilar,  tubercles  are  frequently 
found  almoft  as  hard  as  cartilage,  appa- 
rently inorganized,  and  on  trial,  imper- 
vious to  injection  : difeafed  mefenteric 
glands  are  met  with  in  the  fame  ftate,  ex- 
cept that  I have  not  yet  endeavoured  to 
injeft  them.  In  other  inftances  they  arc 
both  found  to  contain  a curdlike  matter 
floating  on  a thinner  fluid,  and  fometimes 
I have  difcovered  offific  matter  in  them 
both.  In  cafes  of  tubercular  phthifsy  1 have 
repeatedly  Jeen  the  mefenteric  glands  fo  fmilar 
in  appearance  to  the  tubercles^  that  if  the 
latter  had  been  removed  from  the  fur  rounding 
lungSy  1 do  not  think  it  would  have  been  pojji^ 
ble  to  distinguijh  between  themT 
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In  a confumptlve  patient,  who  expe6lo- 
rated  ftony  concretions  along  with  puru- 
lent matter,  and  whofe  lungs  after  death 
were  found  full  of  tubercles,  I obferved 
the  fame  kind  of  ftony  concretions  in  the 
lymphatic  or  abforbcnt,  bronchial  glands  y 
a proof  that  the  fame  kind  of  adlion  had 
taken  place  in  the  veftels  both  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lungs,  and  of  thofe  glands.  It 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  fubjeft  the 
morbid  matter  found  in  tubercles,  and  in 
fcrophulous  mefenteric  glands,  as  well  to 
chemical  tefts,  as  to  further  infpedion. 

Thefe  confiderations  feem  fufficient  to 
prove  the  refemblance  between  the  fpecies 
of  ailment  termed  fcrophula,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  But  tho* 
they  were  perfectly  identical,  they  ought 
not,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  animal 
(Economy,  always  to  co-exift.  Neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  fimilar  parts,  fome- 
times  fall  into  the  fame  action,  and  fome- 
times  they  do  not.  One  eye  may  be  in- 
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flamed,  or  it  may  draw  the  other  into  con- 
fent.  The  correfponding  tooth  on  the 
oppofite  fide  may  follow  its  fellow  into 
decay,  or  not.  This  diverfity  of  event 
may  depend  on  the  conftitution  of  a part, 
or  on  intervening  circumftances,  that  ef- 
cape  notice.  But  the  analogies  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  it  appear  quite  in  order, 
that  confumptlon,  though  fo  often  prece- 
ded or  accompanied  by  Icrophula,  fhould 
neverthelefs  often  feparately  occur.  We 
have  feen  Mr.  Carlifle  (p.  yo  above)  noticing 
a kind  of  confumption,  where  the  lym- 
phatic glands  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  were 
ulcerated,  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  being 
found.  Future  enquiry  may  perhaps  teach, , 
that  what  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Carlifle,  of 
the  infrequency  of  confumption  in  “ per- 
fons  aflii6fed  with  fcrophulous  afFeffions 
of  the  fuperficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
large  joints  or  bones  * (when  fcrophula 
attacks  thefe  parts  early  in  life),’*  is  not 
general.  Jt  is  at  the  fame  time  poflible, 
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that  fcrophulous  affe6lions  of  other  parts 
may  more  ufually  accompany  the  phthifical 
difpofition  of  the  veflels  in  the  lungs.  So 
cndleffly  diverfified  arc  the  ftates  of  the 
living  fyftem,  and  of  its  feparate  organs  ! 
The  affe6tions  themfelves,  which  we  clafs 
under  the  title  fcrophula^  when  minutely 
examined,  are  confiderably  different  from 
one  another  j and  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  courfe  of  nature,  to  regard 
fcrophula,  and  the  tubercular confumption, 
as  depending  upon  a kindred  fpecies  of 
debility,  occupying  different  feats,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  they  alternate,  or  con- 
cur, or  fhew  themfelves  apart,  as  they  are 
influenced  by  a variety  of  external  and  in-  ^ 
ternal  caufes. 

l^he  relation  which  pulmonary  confumption 
bears  to  a certain  age,  and  the  cauje  of  that 
relation,  are  queftions  which  may  juftly 
excite  the  curiofity  of  the  reader.  But  the 
phyfiological  information  we  at  prefent 
poffefs,  does  not  enable  us  to  gratify  that . 
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curiofity.  A medical  philofopher  of  great 
diftindlion  obferves  ; There  has  always 
appeared  to  me  two  kinds  of  pulmonary 
confumption,  one  of  which  begins  with 
flight  haemoptoe  (fpitting  of  blood),  and 
which  is  generally  feen  in  dark-eyed  peo- 
ple, with  large  pupils  ; and  the  other 
which  commences  without  haemoptoe,  and 
which  is  generally  feen  in  light-eyed  peo- 
ple, with  large  pupils.  The  aperture  of 
the  pupil,  in  both  thefe  kinds  of  confump- 
tion, is  generally  large,  which  evinces  the 
inirritability  of  the  eye,  and  thence  perhaps 
in  confequence,  the  inirritability  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  The  former  of  thefe  con- 
fumptions  is  generally  hereditary,  without 
any  appearance  of  fcrophula  ; and  the 
latter  with  appearance  of  fcrophula,  in 
the  prefent,  preceding,  or  third  generation 
upwards.  The  former  commences  more 
certainly  between  the  ages  of  feventeen 
and  feven  and  twenty  ; the  latter  attacks 
people  of  all  ages.”  ( See  Dr.  Darwin  s 
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letter  of  Jan.  17,  1793,  fubjoined  to  the 
author  s Letter  to  Erasmus  Darwin, 
M.  D.  p.  64).  In  fix  years  (that  have 
elapfed  fince  this  letter  was  received)  of 
unintermitting  attention  to  the  confump- 
tive,  I have  remarked  that  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  dark-haired,  beginning  with 
fpitting  of  blood,  bears  a fmall  proportion 
to  that  variety  which  does  not  begin  with 
fpitting  of  blood.  Of  about  twenty  con- 
fumptive  patients,  of  whom  I have  at  pre- 
fent  the  charge,  the  diforder  commenced 
in  one  only  with  haemoptoe  ; and  from  all 
I have  obferved,  I fhould  think  the  pro- 
portion could  fcarce  exceed  one  in  ten. 
Sufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken  to' 
examine  the  lungs  of  this  divffion  of  thel 
phthifical.  It  would  be  defirable  to  know 
if  they  were  always  filled  with  tubercles, 
and  if  ever  the  nucleus  of  a tubercle  con- 
fifts  of  coagulated  blood.  This  variety  of 
confumption  has  occurred  to  me  nearly 
within  the  limits  fpecified  by  Dr.  Darwin. 
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3ut  though  I have  known  both  infants  (as 
vas  afcertained  by  diffe6lion),  and  the  aged, 
:iffcci:ed  with  the  other  variety,  yet  that 
alfo  has  far  moft  frequently  occurred  be- 
ween  the  feafon  of  puberty,  and  the  five 
and  thirtieth  year. 

This  circumftance  mufi:  depend  upon 
fome  original  or  acquired  property  of  the 
diving  fyflem,  not  yet  fully  elucidated  j to 
which  the  too  great  confinement  of  young 
ppeople,  particularly  of  young  women,  may 
^^ive  greater  effect.  Is  it  that  the  abforbents 
D^f  the  lungs  have  generally  lefs  power  in 
pproportion  to  the  arteries  about  the  phthi- 
^fical  period  ? Children,  if  I miftake  notj 
iiin  the  latter  ftage  of  catarrh,  expedlorate 
['.much  lefs  than  grown  people.  I do  not 
ffpeak  of  infants  who  have  not  learned  to 
[perform  the  feries  of  motions  neceffary  to 
expeftoration,  but  of  thofe  who  are  old 
enough  to  expedlorate  all  the  fuperabun- 
dant  fecretion  in  the  cheft.  In  children, 
when  the  lungs  have  been  greatly  weakened 
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by  feme  difeafe,  as  the  rneafles,  and  a cold 
is  taken,  large  expedloration  eafily  follows, 
and  confumption  itfelf.  As  haemoptoe 
fcarce  occurs  in  children,  the  power  of  the 
veins  to  carry  on  the  circulation  in  the 
lungs,  rnuil  at  that  age  be  equal  to  the 
power  of  the  arteries  5 and  between  the 
veins  and  abforbents,  there  is  an  obvious 
analogy  of  fundlion  ; for  of  the  colourlefs 
fluids,  that  in  the  ftate  of  health  arc  not 
difeharged  from  the  body,  there  is  alfo  a 

circulation  ■,  the  exhalants  carrying  them 

/ 

from  the  heart,  and  the  inhalants,  or  ab- 
forbents, carrying  them  back  again.  Tu- 
bercles form  in  advanced  life,  when  the 
abforbents  of  the  lungs  are  weak ; and  it 
is  obferved  by  Mr.  Kiigour,  that  among 
the  old  fifhwives,  confumption,  in  fome 
rare  inftances,  occurs  after  the  cheft  has 
greatly  fuffered  from  colds  (pp.  54 — 55)  ; 
which  confirms  the  prefent  fuppofltion, 
and  feerhs  to  prove  (what  I have  long  fuf- 
pe6ted),  that  frequent  and  fevere  catarrhs 
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fometimes  generate  a phthificaldifpofitionj  ' 

a fadl  of  fome  importance  in.eftimating  the 
eifecl  of  cold  climates. 

The  growth  (and  often  the  rapid  growth) 

of  the  phthifical,  in  all  the  ftages  of  the 

difeafe,  is  a phsnomenon  that  rauft  have 

arrefted  the  attention  of  thofe  medical  men 

vvho  think  concerning  what  they  fee.  We 

frequently  obferve,  that  one  funaion  is 

vigoroully  performed  long  after  another 

has  been  greatly  impaired.  Nor  has  any^ 

one  been  completely  able  to  distinguilh 

hoyy  wheel  propels  wheel  in  the  movements 

of  the  animal  machine.  The  appofitioh 

of  new  matter  depends  on  the  arteries. 

But  phyfiologifts  obferve,  that  the  abfor- 

bents  have  a large  (hare  in  the  formation 

of  new  parts;  whence  it  would  follow, 

that  in  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  of  growing 

confumptive  people,  the  abforbents  are 

aftive.  however  inert  they  may  be  in  the 
lungs. 

It  IS  often  alked,  whether  confumption 
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has  become  more  frequent  in  modern  times. 
To  give  a certain  anfwer,  we  fliould  be 
acquainted  with  the  population  of  the 
country  at  different  periods,  and  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  this  difeafe.  But  in 
tlie  total  want  of  fuch  documents,  the  de- 

\ 

cifion  of  the  queftion  muft  reft  with  the 
philofophical  antiquary,  who  will  per- 
haps be  moft  fafely  guided  in  his  invefti- 
gation  by  an  analytical  confideration  of 
the  caufes  that  affedl  the  habit.  Accu- 
racy would  require,  that  in  fome  inftances, 
the  condition  of  different  orders  of  fociety, 
and  of  the  fexes,  fhould  be  feparately  con- 

fidered. 

It  feems  probable,  that  the  general  diet 
o£  former  centuries  was  more  invigorating. 
The  opulent  of  both  fexes,  appear  to  have 
participated  rather  more  largely  of  animal 
food.  Mr  Strutt  (Fiew  of  manners^  cuf 
toms^  iii.  p.  no)  fpeaking,  on  the  au- 
thority of  ancient  chroniclers,  of  the  time 
of  Henry  the  eighth,  Elizabeth,  and  fome 
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fiicceeding  fovereigns,  obferves,  that  “in 
thofe  days,  when  coffee,  with  various  other 
like  flops,  were  not  known,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  chief  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  court  to  brcakfafl  upon  a fine  beef 
fteak  broiled,  v/ith  a cup  of  ale,  and  that 
at  eight,  or  perhaps  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  at  fartheft.  They  then  ufually 
dined  at  midday,  or  one  o’clock,  and  Tuch 
as  eat  flippers,  moft  commonly  fate  down 
to  meat  about  feven,  or  a little  before,  in 
the  evening.”  The  fame  author  quotes  a 
play  of  that  period,  in  which  a citizen 
declaies,  he  has  lent  his  daughter  in  the 
moi  ning  as  far  as  Pimlico  “to  get  a draught 
of  ale  to  fetch  a colour  into  her  cheeks.” 
Holinfhed  f'£>,/cr.  of  Britain,  p.  94.)  after 
faying  that  “ the  gentlemen  and  merchants 
keep  much  about  one  rate,  and  eache  con- 
tenteth  himfelf  with  foure  or  five  or  fix 
difhes,  when  they  have  but  fmall  reforte, 
or  peradventure,  with  one,  or  two,  or 
three  at  moft,  when  they  have  no  ftraun- 
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gers  to  accompanie  them  at  their  own 
table/'  adds  : “ The  artificer  and  huf- 
bandman  make  greateft  account  of  fuch 
meate  as  they  maye  fooneil:  come  by, 
and  have  it  quick)  yeft  readie  : their  foode 
alfo  confisteth  principally  of  beefe^  and  fuch 
meate  as  the  butcher  felleth,  that  is  to  fay, 
mutton^  veal^  lamb^  pork^ 

The  political  oeconomift  could  perhaps 
throw  fome  light  upon  the  nature  of  diet, 
by  determining  whether  the  proportion  of 
pafturage  to  population  would  not  furnifh 
each  individual  with  a larger  proportion 
of  animal  food  in  paft  ages. 

The  hour  of  meals  feems,  as  far  as  this 
circumftance  can  have  effed,  to  be  lefs 
favourable  to  health  in  modern  times. 
After  a flight  breakfaft,  we  expofe  ourfelves 
for  many  hours  to  the  rigour  of  our  cli- 
mate, and  take  our  principal -meal,  jufl:  as 
we  are  about  to  fhut  ourfelves  up  in  our 
warm  apartments.  But  as  dinner,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fubflances  of  which  it  confifts, 
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imparts  to  the  fyftem  a permanent  power 
of  refifting  cold  in  a much  greater  degree 
than  breakfaft,  it  would  probably  be  more 
wholefome  to  invert  thefe  meals  in  winter. 

The  vegetables  formerly  in  ufe,  feem 
likewife  to  have  been  more  ftrengthening. 
Thefe  were,  I fuppofe,  in  winter,  prepara- 
tions of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  peafe. 
The  cuflom,  flill  preferved  in  old-fafliioned 
families,  of  beginning  dinner  upon  pud- 
ding, feems  to  (hew  how  much  dependance 
was  placed  on  farinaceous  fubftances  ^ for 
when  the  diflies  brought  to  table  are  not 
numerous,  that  which  is  taken  firfl,  will 
conftitute  a large  portion  of  the  meal.  And 
as  the  old  Englifh,  or  Saxon,  pronunciation, 
is  preferved  in  our  northern  counties,  and 
in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  fo  I imagine 
porritch,  (or  hafty-pudding  of  oatmeal), 
crowdie,  frumenty,  fowens,  bannocks  of 
different  kinds,  peafe-kail,  are  fo  many 
difhcs  which  were  general  before  the  intro- 
duflion  of  potatoes.  This  root,  as  far  as  it  has 
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fupplanted  grain,  has  probably  contributed 
to  the  degradation  of  the  human  fpecies. 
I had  heard  much  of  the  flout  appearance 
of  the  poorer  Irifh,  and  I was  fo  much  the 
more  furprifed  to  find  the  few  families, 
which  I faw  in  their  native  cabins,  abound 
beyond  any  example  that  had  occurred  to 
me,  in  fickly,  fcrophulous,  and  apparently 
ill'nourifhed  objedls.  I wifh  that  a fair 
and  extenfive  enquiry  were  made  among 
thofe  of  the  Irifh  who  have  hardly  any 
other  food,  except  the  potatoe — of  which 
the  utility  as  a fupplementary  article,  and 
as  a refource  againfl  famine,  mufl  be  fully 
acknowledged.  But  I doubt  whether  it 
ought  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  ftafF  of 
life.  I fufpedl  it  to  be  much  too  flender  to 
fupport  fuch  a burden. 

The  fubjedl  of  exercife  would  require  to 
be  treated  with  great  difcrimination.  Upon 
the  whole,  I think,  a change  has  taken  place, 
unfavourable  to  health.  Since  the  feudal 
times,  the  bodily  condition  of  the  male 
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fex  in  the  different  ranks  of  fociety,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reverfed.  The  knights 
and  nobles  prided  themfelves  on  being 
more  athletic  than  their  vaffals.  By  their 
fuperiority  in  this  refpeft,  and  the  heavier 
arms  which  that  fuperiority  enabled  them 
to  bear,  an  hundred  knights  were  accounted 
an  overmatch  for  a thoufand  light -armed 
horfemen."^  But  it  is  not  only  the  hiftory 
of  their  prowefs,  confirmed  by  the  exami- 
nation of  their  armour,  that  depofes  in 
favour  of  the  fiiperior  ftrength  of  the  fons 
of  ancient  chivalry.  Their  corporeal  re- 
mains have  convinced  careful  obfervers  of 
their  herculean  form.  One  of  thefe  ob- 
fervers, fpeaking  of  the  bones  preferved  at 
Murten,  as  a monument  of  the  vidlory  of 
the  Swifs  over  the  Burgundians,  remarks, 


* CTetoit  la  Gendarmerie  (that  is,  the  heavy  armed 
knights)  qui  faisoit  toute  la  force  de  I’armee.  Une 
ancienne  chronique  dit,  que  cent  gendarmes  suffisoient 
pour  battre  mille  autres  cavaliers,  armes  ^ la  legere. 
Encyclop,  methodique.  Art  militaire,  p.  557* 
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that  the  300  years  during  which  thefe 
bones  have  been  expofed  in  great  meafure 
to  the  open  air,  have  little  afFecled  their 
prodigious  firmnefs  of  jfl:ru6lure.  Such 
bones  and  parts  of  bones  as  now  moulder 
down  in  a few  years  of  expofure,  were 
evidently  firmer  than  in  the  recent  fubjecl. 
From  rubbing  in  my  box  they  acquired, 
here  and  there,  the  polifh  of  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth.  Out  of  the  charnel-houfe  at 
Murten,  I fele6led  Ikulls  that  attefted  the 
ftrength  of  the  ftroke  by  which,  as  ap- 
peared from  the  marks,  the  helmet  was 
cut  through,  and  which,  being  pierced  in 
the  orbits  by  the  point  of  the  fpear,  proba- 
bly belonged  to  knights,  fince  the  fpear 
would  be  diredfed  againft  this,  as  the  leaft 
protedled  part.  I Hill  pofTefs  thefe  fpeci- 
mens  5 and  I confider  them  as  an  incon- 
trovertible anfwer  to  the  queftion,  bow 
thefe  knights  could  wear  armour^  inf uppor table 
by  the  prefent  race  They  were  more 
healthy  and  athletic  than  we  are. 
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Of  thefe  reliques  of  ancient  heroes,  I 
ehofe  fome,  in  which  the  ftill  growing 
teeth  befpoke  youth;  others  where  the 
half-blunted  teeth  befpoke  mature  age, 
and  others  in  which  the  advance  of  life  ap- 
peared from  the  wearing  down,  and  the 
lofs  of  the  teeth  ; a proof  that  the  young 
and  old  could  wear  armour,  under  which 
our  touted:  men  could  fcarce  ftand.  This 
fingular  firmnefs  was  common  to  all  the 
bones,  and  therefore  to  both  Swifs  and 
Burgundians.  In  the  armoury  at  Berne, 
I had  before  feen  by  thoufands,  helmets, 
breaftplates,  battle-axes,  and  fwords,  that 
were  won  in  that  battle.  I conjeftured 
that  thefe  arms  belonged  to  a ftouter 
generation  than  ours,  and  I found  my  con- 
jecture verified  by  the  bones  themfelves.  In 
thefe  obfervations  there  cannot  be  any 
fallacy,  as  no  foreign  matter  has  infinuated 
itfelf  into  the  fubftance  of  the  bones.” 
(Ebell  ueber  die  bkyglafur,  Hannover^  ^793* 
f.  220.) 
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Hunting  and  hawking  fucceeded  to  the 
feverer  toils  of  chivalry,  and  prevented  the 
higher  clalTes  from  declining  rapidly  below 
the  corporeal  ftandard  of  their  inferiors. 
Within  thefe  few  years,  we  may  have  ob- 
ferved  the  rapid  progrefs  of  indolent  indul- 
gences ; exercife  on  horfeback  nearly  aban- 
doned for  the  ufe  of  eafy  carriages ; the 
pernicious  habit  of  defultory  reading  for 
amufement  occupying  many  hours  of  the 
day;  and  thofe  gratifications  preferred, 
which  can  be  enjoyed  with  lead:  exertion. 

The  methods  that  have  been  introduced 
of  tranfa6ling  bufinefs  with  greater  eafe, 
the  converfion  of  pafture  into  arable  land, 
and  perhaps  other  caufes,  have  rendered 
the  clafs  of  farmers  lefs  hardy.  In  Ireland, 
an  evident  change  of  this  kind  has  taken 
place,  under  the  eye  of  perfons  now  living. 
For  the  following  communication,  I am 
indebted  to  a perfon  of  nice  obfervation  ; 
the  fadls  do  not  the  lefs  apply  to  the  pre- 
fent  enquiry,  becaufe  no  mention  is  made 
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of  pulmonary  difeafe.  Confumption  is 
not  the  only  ailment  to  which  the  puny 
are  liable  ; but  in  our  climate,  its  fre- 
quency will  be  nearly  in  proportion  to 
conftitutional  feeblenefs. 

‘‘  The  obfervations  1 had  mentioned  to 
you,  weie  made  on  the  fmall  gentry  oi  a 
remote  country  in  the  north  weft  of  Ire- 
land. Though  they  have  uniformly  in- 
idulged  in  thepleafures  of  the  table  to  great 
(excefs  indeed,  they  have  enjoyed  neverthe- 
lefs  a degree  of  health,  which  has  always 
.amazed  me.  Several,  upwards  of  feventy 
^ years  old,  and  fome,  in  extreme  old  age^ 
. have  alTured  me,  that  they  never  fuffered 
;a  weeks’  ill  health  in  the  whole  of  their 
dives.  Thefe  habits  feem,  however,  to 
.have  been  fatal  to  their  defeendants.  Some 
:have  already  fallen  victims  to  intempe- 
; ranee,  and  fome,  under  the  age  of  forty, 
rare  palfied  and  greyheaded,  and  fliew  evi- 
^dent  fymptoms  of  premature  decline.  I 
•could  never  obferve  any  difference  in  their 
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general  habits  of  living,  except  in  the 
fingle  article  of  more  or  lefs  exercife  : the 
old  gentlemen,  either  from  bufinefs  or 
pleafure,  palTed  almoft  every  day  in  the 
open  air,  and  on  horfeback  : the  juniors 
fpend  a more  indolent  and  fedentary  life, 
as  from  the  encrealing  agriculture  of  the 
country,  they  can  procure  a greater  in- 
come by  letting  their  eftates  to  farm,  than 

/ 

by  pafturing  them  on  their  own  account, 
as  had  been  the  ufage  heretofore  3 at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  confequent  improve- 
ment and  enclofure  of  the  country  throws 
obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  chafe  and  other 
rural  amufements/’ 

The  greater  number  of  artificers,  em- 
ployed at  fedentary  occupations  in  clofe 
rooms,  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  juftify 
us  in  affirming  the  greater  frequency  of 
confumption,  upon  the  whole,  in  modern 
times.  In  comparing  the  manufacture  of 
many  articles  of  luxury  with  their  defii- 
nation,  it  would  appear  as  if  there  exifted 
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a folemn  compaft,  in  virtue  of  which  one 
fet  of  perfons  had  engaged  to  deftroy  their 
health  in  making  what  another  fet  were  to 
deftroy  their  health  in  wearing. 

From  the  fpirit  of  imitation  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  the  children  of  a6live  pa- 
rents would  delight  in  feats  of  aftivity  3 
and  they  would  no  doubt  be  encouraged 
in  this  propenfity.  A copy  of  verfes,  quo- 
ted by  Mr.  Strutt,  from  a maiiufcript  in 
the  Harleian  library,  would  be  decifive  for 
the  aera  of  the  Tudors,  with  regard  to  the 
young  of  both  fexes,  if  we  could  rely  on 
ithe  authority  of  the  rhymer. 

Auntient  customs  in  games  ufed  by  boys  and 
girleSi  merily  fett  out  in  ver(e  : 

Any  they  dare  challenge  for  to  throw  the  fledge, 

To  jumpe  or  leape  over  ditch,  or  hedge  5 
To  wraftle,  play  at  ftoole  ball,  or  to  runne. 

To  pich  the  barre,  or  to  Ihoote  of  a gunne  j 
To  play  at  loggets,  nine  holes  or  ten  pinnes. 

To  trye  it  out  at  foote-ball,  by  the  shinnes 
At  tick  tacke,  feize  nod,  maw  and  ruffe, 

At  hot  cockles,  leap  frogge,  or  blind  man's  buffe  : 

To  drink  at  the  halper  pottes,  or  deaJe  at  the  whole  can, 
To  play  at  cheffc,  or  pue  or  inkchorne 
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To  daunce  the  raoris,  play  at  barley  brake. 

At  al  exploits  a man  can  think  or  fpeake. 

At  flaove  groate,  venter  poynte,  of  crofs  and  pile. 

At  betlirew  him  that’s  laft  at  auy  ftile  j 

At  leaping  over  a Chriftmas  bonfire,  x 

Or  at  the  drawynge  dame  out  of  the  myer, 

At  fhoote  cocke,  Gregory,  ftoole  ball  and  what  not, 
Picke  po)  nte,  toppe  and  fcourge  to,  make  him  hot. 

The  proportion  of  active  games  in  this 
lift,  ft  fufficient  for  all  purpofes  of  health  j 
but  it  does  not  well  appear  how  the  gMes 
could  partake  in  therri  all. 

The  ancient  ufe  of  horfes,  on  occafions 
where  carriages  are  now  employed,  muft 
have  given  females  fome  advantage  in  point 
of  air  and  excrcife.  The  paftages  which 
defcribe  the  feafts  and  fports  of  former 
ages,  feem,  if  one  may  argue  from  the 
pra6lice  of  the  court  to  general  pra6lice, 
to  fhew  that  women  were  more  ready  to 
exert  their  limbs,  and  that  life  languifhed 
lefs,  than  at  prefent.  Thus  immediatiely 
after  dinner — 

To  daunce  they  went,  all  in  fame. 

To  fe  them  pl'aye,  hyt  was  fayr  game, 

A lady  and  a knyght 

Ther  they  playde,  for  fothe  to  saye, 

After  mete,  the  lomerys  daye. 

All  what  hyt  was  neyr  nygt. 
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Tilts,  tournaments,  mayings,  hawking, 
archery  and  other  diverfions,  if  they  did 
not  put  the  ladies  to  much  exertion,  would 
take  them  abroad  3 and  they  would  the  lefs 
ftirink  from  the  conta6l  even  of  a cold 
atmofphere,  from  having  been  inured  to 
unequal  temperatures  and  ftreams  ofc  air 
in  their  open  and  ill-finiflied  apartments, 
even  if  a warmer  drefs  did  not  afford  its 
prote6lion. 

All  thefe  topics  would  require  to  be 
treated  with  greater  minutenefs  and  with 
diftin6t  reference  to  the  feveral  periods  of 
our  hiftory.  I cannot  be  certain  that,  on 
a ftri6f  fearch,  no  counterafting  caufes 
would  be  difeovered.  I can  however  think 
(of  none  which  could  bring  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  thatclafs  of  our  predeceffors  which 
was  placed  above  the  want  of  neceffaries, 
and  particularly  of  the  women,  to  fo  low 
.an  ebb  of  debility,  as  it  has  been  reduced 
Iby  modern  ufages. 

The  time  perhaps  approaches,  when  the 
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Britifh  fibre  fliall  be  reftored  to  its  priftine 
tone,  and  the  difpofition  to  confumption 
eradicated.  But  to  this  generation  the  re- 
medy will  be  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  By 
the  privations  which  we  can  fcarce  now 
efcape,  and  the  difafters  to  which  all  feel 
that  we  are  expofed,  one  portion  of  the 
feeble  will  be  rendered  hardy,  but  alas,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  another  portion  will 
link  under  the  trial.  ^ We  are  afTured 
that  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  dif- 
orders  have  lately  difappeared  from  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a neighbouring  country. 
But  at  what  a price  has  the  exemption 
been  purchafed  ! ' • : 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
principle  of  connection  between  the  fa6ls 
related  in  the  preceding  fe6tions.  Objec- 
tions, good  or  bad,  may  be  ftarted  againft 
my  explanation.  Let  it  therefore  be 
remembered,  that  the  fa6ts  ftand  on  their 
own  diflin6l:  ground  5 and  that  no  inter- 
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mediate  reafoning  is  neceffary  to  conne6t 
them  with  phyfical  education,  of  which  it 
is  unqueftionably,  in  this  country,  the  mofl: 
important  obje6l  to  eradicate  all  tendency 
to  confumption. 

Of  the  PHTHISICAL  EXTERIOR. 


Having  faid  fo  much  of  the  affinity  be- 
tween fcrophula  and  confumption,  Ilhall 
briefly  mention  the  principal  indications  of 
a fcrophulous  habit.  Before  the  complaint 
has  fixed  upon  any  particular  part,  fcro- 
phulous children  have  commonly  a full 
countenance,  large  veins  (which  perhaps 
are  a fign  that  the  veins  have  left  power 
than  the  arteries),  ruddy  cheeks,  and  ufu- 
ally,  light  eyes,  with  a wide  pupil.  The 
hair  is  soft ; the  nofe  thick,  the  upper 
lip  fwoln.  The  whole  fyftem  is  puny, 
and  the  flelh  feels  flabby ; the  body, 
however,  is  plump,  and  the  Ikin  fmooth. 
Swellings  of  the  glands  are  perceived  about 
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the  neck  and  a whole  chain  of  tumours 
may  often  be  traced  in  this  part.  Some  of 
thefe  tumours  gather  and  break,  and  when 
one  is  healed,  another  near  it  gathers  and 
breaks,  and  fo  on  in  fucceffion.  Pain  in 
the  ear,  with  a difcharge  of  matter,  re- 
peatedly occurs.  The  eyes  are  apt  to 
inflame,  and  the  clear  part  of  the  eye 
acquires  white  opake  fpots,  which  fliift 
from  place  to  place.  Many  fcrophulous 
children  have  quick  and  lively  parts. 

t 

The  diforder,  however,  (hews,  itfelf  in 
a different  form,  efpecially  in  poor  families, 
where  children  are  fed  on  water->gruel  and 
potatoes.  The  countenance  is  then  pale, 
bloated,'  and  what  medical  writers  term 
cachectic.  The  upper  lip  is  particulaily 
tumid.  The  eyes  are  dull  inftead  of  bright. 
Privation  and  pain  necefTarily  produce  ill-, 
temper,  and  fometimes  ftupidity.  As  the 
want  of  food,  fufficiently  nourifhing,  arid 
in  fuffleient  quantity,  firfl:  locally  affects 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  where  the  dif- 
eafe  ufually  breaks  put,  there  are  few 
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fvvellings  about  the  neck,  and  thefeflowly 
gather.  The  child  becomes  what  is  vul- 
garly called  pot-bellied.  The  lymphatic 
glands  fituated  near  the  bowels  fwell.  As. 
the  action  of  the  glans  is  necelfary  to  due 
nutrition,  the  limbs  begin  to  wafte  ; the 
patient  pines  for  a time,  and  at  laft  dies  of 
atrophy. 

The  fmoothnefs  of  the  Ikin,  and  foftnefs 
of  the  hair,  indicate  an  original  deficiency 
of  conftitutional  vigor.  There  are  authen- 
tic obfervations  of  perfons,  whofe  hair  in, 
health  is  curling  and  hard,  but  becomes 
ftraight  and  foft  when  they  are  ill.  It 
was  the  cafe  with  Mirabeau,  the  well- 
known  orator  of  the  French  conftituent 
aflembly. 

The  tumours,  in  all  their  degrees,  ap- 
pear evidently  to  depend  on  a too  feeble 
action  of  the  abforbents.  The  bloated 
countenance  is  a firft  degree  of  dropfy,  the 
moistening  liquid  of  the  cells  being  ex- 
haled in  greater  abundance  than  it  is  in- 
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haled.  The  fwelling  of  the  upper  lip,  and 
thickening  of  the  nofe,  depend  partly  upon 
this  caufe,  partly  perhaps  upon  the  en- 
largement of  a variety  of  glands  that  are 
fituated  there,  which  receive  more  liquid 
and  more  folid  matter  from  the  arteries, 
than  the  abfor bents  carry  back. 

i 

On  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  a mark  of  the 
fcrophulous  temperament,  and  as  a fign  of 
confumption,  it  is  proper  to  add  a few  re- 
marks. In  ftrong  people,  all  the  mufcular 
fibres  have  more  toney  or  are  habitually 
more  tenfe,  or  ftretched,  than  in  the  weak. 
The  iris  partakes  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  mufdes.  The  pupil  is  fmaller,  as 
the  iris  is  more  ftretched,  and  the  reverfe. 
The  infpeclion  of  the  iris,  therefore,  feems 
to  prove  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the 
grafping  of  the  arm,  the  ftate  of  the  muf- 
cles  of  that  member  being  perfedly  afcer- 
tainable  by  the  hand.  Perhaps  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  iris  is  tlie  more  fallacious 
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of  tbefe  two  teds.  For  befides  the  effe6l 
of  a drong  light  in  diminifhing,  and  of  a 
faint  light  in  expanding  the  aperture  of 
the  pupil,  the  fmalleft  inflammation,  or 
fenfe  of  heat  about  the  eye,  is  almofl:  fure  to 
caufe  a contradlion  of  the  pupil.  Other 
afledlions  of  the  iris  from  aflbciation,  are 
defcribed  by  medical  authors.  Ail  thefe 
render  the  inference  from  the  state  of  the 
pupil,  to  the  state  of  the  constitution,  lefs 
certain.  And  I do  not  perceive  that  the 
condition  of  the  larger  mufcles,  when  the 
limb  is  examined  in  a given  pofltion,  is 
liable  to  equal  variations. 

When  mechanical  ingenuity  fliall  be 
applied  to  its  most  worthy  objedl,  the 
living  fystem,  exact  meafures  of  the  tone 
of  the  mufcles  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
invented.  Thus,  a bandage  encircling  a 
fixed  part  of  the  arm,  by  means  of  a noofe, 
and  having  a weight  appended  to  its  end, 
might  give  a meafure  of  the  tenfion  of  the 
mufcles  which  it  encompalTed.  A deeper 
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imprefilon  will  be  made  upon  the  arm,  as 
the  habit  is  weaker,  and  the  weight  would 
confequently  fink  lower.  I mention  this 
as  a proof  of  the  poffible  application  of 
exa6l  meafures,  to  the  living  fyftem.  In- 
genious men  will  contrive  others  more  ap- 
• propriate  and  exa6l. 

A certain  conformation  of  that  part  of 
the  body  within  which  the  lungs  are  con- 
tained, is  juflly  reckoned  among  the  mod 
unfailing  marks  of  a difpohtion  to  con- 
fumption ; and  particularly  a narrow  cheft. 
This  is  often  accompanied  with  a long  neck, 
and  with  flioulder  blades  ftanding  out  like 
frnall  expanded  wings.  The  appearance 
of  the  flioulder  blades  Teems  to  depend 
merely  upon  the  ftate  of  the  cheft,  flnee 
they  cannot  adapt  themfelves  fo  clofely  to 
a narrow,  as  to' a broad  cheft.  The  long 
neck  is  Icfs  conftant,  and  is  Teen  fometimes 
to  accompany  a well-formed  cheft. 

The  narrownefs  of  the  cheft  is,  I believe, 
generally  fuppofed  to  ftraiten  the  lungs  in 
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their  play  during  refplration,  and  hence  to 
injure  their  fubftance,  fo  as  to  occafion 
pulmonary  confumption.  This  feems  to 
me  an  erroneous  idea.  During  the  opening 
of  dead  bodies,  I have  always  obferved, 
that  in  the  narrow-chefted,  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  has  been  as  well  adapted  to  the 
fize  of  the  lungs,  as  in  the  broad-chefted. 
Were  it  otherwife,  I conceive  that  this 
organ  would  hot  wait  till  the  age  of  pu- 
berty before  it  became  ulcerated. 

Narrownefs  of  cheft  immediately  de- 
pends on  a weak  aftion  of  the  powers  that 
form  this  part  ; and  is  often  an  hereditary 
fault  of  conformation.  • Hence  the  whole 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  cheft,  are  ill- 
finiftied  5 the  ribs  not  fufticiently  arched, 
and  the  ftructure  of  the  bones  lefs  folid. 
The  debility  of  the  foft  parts  continues, 
and  at  a certain  period,  tubercles  are 
formed. 

Mechanical  means,  therefore,  of  widening 
the  cheft,  in  behalf  of  the  compreffed  lungs. 
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appear  to  be  a mifdire6tion  of  our  endea- 
vours to  prevent  confumption.  If  the 
original  conformation  can  be  iniproved,  it 
can  only  be  done  by  a treatment  calculated 
to  render  the  whole  fyftem  more  robuft. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  the  ufe  of  the 
dumb  bell,  beyond  any  other  exertion  that 
employs  the  arms ; and  as  fwinging  weights 
ipuft  always  be  a talk,  and  will  never  be 
performed  with  ardour,  and  but  feldom 
with  perfeverance,  it  is  better  not  to  put 
young  people  upon  it  at  a}l.  Exercifes 
v/hich  have  fome  near  obje6f  in  view,  level 
to  their  comprehenlion,  and  agreeable  to 
their  feelings,  fhould  always  be  preferred, 
eycn  when  we  regard  health. 

BLEEDING  at  the  NOSE. 


Among  the  earlier  marks  of  a confump- 
tive  tendency,  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  without  any  external  violence,  may 
be  properly  reckoned.  This  takes  place 
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commonly  in  young  perfons  of  a puny 
habit,  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes.  It 
is  not,  however,  always  confined  to  this 
temperament.  The  caufe  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  a want  of  equality  in  the  pow- 
ers of  the  arteries  and  veins,  precifely  fimi- 

lar  to  that  disturbance  of  the  balance  be- 

$ 

tween  the  arteries  and  the  abforbents, 
which  has  been  already  defcribed  at  large. 
The  obfervation,  that  this  inequality  fhews 
itfelf  in  earlier  years  in  the  nostrils,  and 
feldom  till  towards  puberty,  in  the  lungs, 
looks  like  a ftrong  corroborating  proof  of 

the  opinion,  that  there  is  in  childhood  jome 

\ 

conftitutional  caufe  of  equilibrium  between 
thofe  vejfels  of  the  chefl  that  carry  liquids  from 
the  hearty  and  thofe  that  carry  them  back  5 
which  in  certain  constitutions  is  destroyed  after 
the  period  of  childhood  is  past. 

It  was  formerly  fuppofed,  that  thefe 
fpontaneous  bleedings  from  the  nofe  arife 
from  too  great  force  of  circulation  ; and 
that  tliofc  who  are  fubjedl  to  them  re- 
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quire  a cooling  regimen,  and  a strict 
vegetable  diet.  It  is,  however,  eafy  to  fee 
that  thefe  accidents  may  eafily  happen  when 
the  circulation  is  generally  weaker  than  in 
the  healthy  state  of  robuft  people,  provided 
only  one  fet  of  vefTels  is  feeble  in  compari- 
fon  with  the  other.  The  arteries  may 
convey  blood  with  a lefs  than  the  average 
impetus.  Yet  if  the  veins  carry  it  back 
much  more  flowly,  a haemorrhage  will  take 
place.  To  be  convinced  that  fpontaneous 
bleedings  from  the  nofe  and  from  the  lungs 
do  not  arife  from  excefs  of  conftitutional 
vigour,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  look  at  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  feldom  or  never 
occur.  It  is  not  to  the  sturdy  hulband- 
man,  the  nervous  porter,  the  full-fed  but- 
cher, the  able-bodied  feaman,  the  amazo- 
nian  fifliwife.  They  are  ftrangers  to  thefe 
attacks.  In  confirmation,  it  may  be  added, 
that  this  fpitting  of  blood  ufually  happens 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  movements 
of  the  animal  machine  are  more  tranquil 
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than  at  any  other  feafon  of  our  waking 
hours. 

I have  obferved,  that  neither  bleeding 
from  the  nofe  in  early  youth,  nor  fpitting 
of  blood  about  the  time  of  puberty,  are 
limited  to  the  temperament  marked  by 
dark  eyes.  ' In  proof  of  this  affertion,  I 
could  relate  three  diftindf  cafes.  But  the 
following:  curious  instance,  which  feems  to 
connedl  the  hcemoptoic  with  the  fcrqphulous 
variety  of  confumption,  will  be  fufficient. 

Mifs  D , a young  lady  of  a con- 

fumptive  family,  had  in  her  childhood, 
frequent  and  copious  bleedings  from  the 
nofe.  About  the  age  of  i8,  flie  fpit  blood 
repeatedly  in  fmall  quantities  about  the 
time  of  rifing  5 a cough,  with  expectora- 
tion of  matter  and  hectic  fever  fupervened. 
1 faw  her  when  fhe  was  far  advanced  in 
confumption.  She  had  at  that  time,  a 
large  fcrophulous  tumour  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  above  the  clavicle. 

Left  what  is  here  faid  of  the  fpitting  of 
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blood  in  dark  eyed  perfons  of  a phthifical 
habit  jfhould  be  mifapprehcnded,  I mull: 
advertife  the  reader  that  the  fpitting  of 
blood,  which  precedes  confumption,  is  alone 
to  be  underftood.  In  the  confumptive  of 
eveiy  temperament,  fpitting  of  blood  and 
more  copious  difcharges  of  blood  from 
the  lungs  happen — in  confequence,  np 
doubt,  both  of  the  encreafing  debility  of 
the  veins,  and  of*  the  injury  the  blood 
veflels  receive  from  the  progrefs  of  pulmo- 
nary ulceration. 

It  is  alfoneceffary  toadd,  that  blood-letting 
in  cafes  of  frequent  and  confiderable  Ioffes 
of  blood  from  the  nofe,  may  be  in  the  firft 
inffance  neceffary.  But  when  rendered 
ever  fo  neceffary  by  obftinate  continuance, 
or  alarming  returns  of  the  complaint,  it 
fliould  only  be  confidered  as  preparatory 
to  a regimen  for  rendering  the  habit 
robuft,  which  can  never  be  effe6led  by 
long  perfeverance  in  a low  diet. — In  fome 
constitutions,  it  has  been  accidentally  dif- 
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covered  that  procuring  difcharges  from 
a distant  organ  has  prevented  a difchargc 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  A faline  purga- 
tive, for  example,  taken  almost  every  day 
for  many  years,  has  been  thought  upon 
good  grounds,  to  prevent  hseraoptoe  in 
one  or  two  instances.  But  by  this,  no- 
thing was  gained  towards  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  tendency  to  confumption. 
The  parties  have  continued  incapable  of 
much  exertion  or  enjoyment.  And  in  the 
cafe  of  children  at  least,  the  precarious 
tenure  of  a valetudinary  life  would  be  but 
a heartlefs  motive  for  continued  care. 

DIFFICULTY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ADULTS. 


With  firm  refolution  on  the  part  of 
enlightened  parents,  when  thofe  parents 
happen  to  be  in  affluent  circumstances, 
(Children  may  be  brought  up  hardy  and 
comparatively  robust.  Their  feelings  are 
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all  in  favour  of  the  plan  that  would  termi- 
nate in  this  refult.  That  method  of  edu- 
cation which  makes  them  fickly,  by  pre- 
cluding the  free  ule  of  their  limbs  and 
their  fenfes,  puts  the  most  violent  con- 
straint upon  their  inclinations  ; and  their 
demeanour  acknowledges  existence  as  a 
bleffing,  only  during  the  fufpenfion  of  their 
cruel  and  pernicious  imprifonment. 

It  is  otherwife  in  more  advanced  years, 
efpecially  with  w^omen.  The  fprings  of 
their  conftitution  have  loft  their  force 
from  difufe.  Nature  has  been  compleatly 
fubjugated  by  habit.  Except  under  the 
operation  of  extraordinary  excitements, 
(for  at  the  idea  of  a ball,  even  the  Creok 
fair  roufe  from  their  languor)  they  ftiun 
with  abhorrence  every  exertion  that  ap- 
proaches to  labour,  and  cherilhing  their 
fatal  indolence,  fall  into  confumption,  or 
arc  fufpended,  by  fome  cruel  diforder,  over 
the  gulph. 

But  at  what,  if  they  were  ever  fo  willing 
to  effay . their  unaccuftomed  mufcles, 
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(I  beg  pardon  for  the  expreffion)  ftiall  ladies 
labour  ? Yet  he  who  eft abli died  it  as  a 
maxim — that  the  Gods  fell  all  good  thuigs  for 
labour — if  the  ftate  of  fociety,  in  which  he 
lived,  had  required  him  to  be  more  pointed 
and  particular,  might  have  laid  it  down 
that  the  Gods  do  not  fell  healthy  the  best  of 
thingSy  blit  for  labour, — What  is  wanted, 
is  a feries  of  occupations,  lafting  and  not 
liable  to  become  wearifome.  The  employ- 
ment of  turning  within  doors,  and  of 
gardening  without,  may  be  well  recom- 
mended to  thofe  who  can  command  a 
lathe  and  a garden.  The  female  fex  are 
deeply  indebted  to  that  humane  and  en- 
: lightened  phyftcian  who  has  attempted,  in 
fuch  a variety  of  ways,  to  facilitate  bota- 
ny, and  to  render  it  engaging.  It  were 
:to  be  wifhed,  that  by  any  inducement,  the 
(elegant  and  healthful  ftudy  of  plants  could 
Ibe  made  to  fuperlede  the  too  great  devotion 
(of  our  female  youth  to  mufic.  In  its  pre- 
sent ftate,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  botany 
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is  a purfult  that  too  frequently  either 
proves  diftafleful  to  beginners,  or  foon 
terminates,  becaufe  there  are  few  fpots  that 
do  not  ceafe  to  fupply  objects  to  the  in- 
dudrious  ftudent,  when  ihe  flops  fhort  of 
the  clafs,  cryptogamia, , 

To  the  juflnefs  of  this  objection,  I am 
afraid  that  the  feelings  of  many  ladies 
muft  bear  teflimony.  There  is,  however, 
every  reafon  to  expe6l,  that  the  opprobrium 
will  fhortly  be  removed.  Chemiftry, 

. which  every  day  beflows  the  refrefliing 
glofs  of  novelty  upon  the  objeds,  most  ful- 
lied  by  long  ufe,  is  even  now  ready,  by  its' 
inexhaustible  power  of  producing  inte- 
resting changes,  to  relieve  the  infipidity 
and  poverty  of  Linnaean  fcience.  With 
moderate  ingenuity,  joined  to  fome  ac- 
quaintance with  botany  and  chemistry,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  almost  any  female,  who 
refides  in  the  country,  or  in  a country' 
town,  to  affist  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  fcience  of  Philosophical  Horticul- 


ture. 
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What  refource  domeftic  games,  fuch  as 
fliuttlecock,  can  afford,  is  fufRcienliy 
known  to  the  reader  * I cann"©t  hope 

that  my  recommendation  will  give  them 
any  additional  zeft.  It  would  greatly  con- 
tribute to  health,  and  not  a little  to  imme- 
diate enjoyment,  if  any  new  games  of  exer- 
cife  could  be  invented,  or  any  old  ones 
revived,  in  which  the  heavy  time  of  evening 
vifits  might  be  pafTcd.  The  firft  attempts 
to  put  in  practice  fuch  an  innovation, 
would  appear  irrefiftably  ridiculous^  even 
to  the  parties  moft  convinced  of  its  utility. 

. But  would  any  thing  imaginable  appear 
■ more  ridiculous  than  dancing,  if  familiarity 
* had  not.  taken  away  its  power  to  produce 
' laughter  ? 

BLOOD^TFARM  BA^H, 


The  free  ufe  of  the  warm  bath  among  ' 
::he  nations  of  antiquity,  to  whom  the  care 

N 
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of  the  perfon  was  fo  important,  has  often 
Itrack  thofe  who  have  compared  their  man- 
ners with  ours.  The  ancients,  particu- 
larly the  Romans,  bathed  full  as  frequent- 
ly as  we  wafh.  The  learned  French  phy- 
fician  and  antiquarian,  Laurence  Joubert, 
has  colle6led  many  inftances  of  Romans  of 
diftindion,  who  bathed  four,  five,  fix,  and 
even  eight  times  in  the  day.  Every  one 
bathed  at  lead  once.  The  prohibition  of 
the  bath  was  numbered  among  the  morti- 
fications to  which  certain  prieftefTes  in 
Greece  were  bound  by  the  rigid  rules  of 
their  order.  (Marcard  ueber  die  Baeder^ 
1793.  f.  26). 

“ The  Englifh  (fays  Mr.  Strutt,  iii.  70), 
like  their  anceftors,  were  very  fond  of 
bathing.  Many  of  the  nobility  had  baths 
for  that  purpofe  in  their  own  houfes.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  were  public  baths  in  dif- 
ferent places,  to  which  thofe  who  could 
not  afford  to  have  them  in  their  own  houfes 
ufually  repaired.  The  ladies  apprehended 
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that  bathing  contributed  to,  and  preferved, 
their  beauty.  For  I find  in  an  old  manu- 
fcript  book  of  prognoftications  (written  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  the  fecond)^ 
the  following  advice  to  the  ladies  ; — that 
in  the  months  of  March  and  November, 
they  flioiild  not  goe  to  tt)e  bati)e  for  beutpe.” 
That  a tuftom,  fo  confonant  to  the  per- 
petually increafing  tafte  for  refinement  and 
luxury,  lliould  fo  entirely  have  gone  into 
difufe,  would  be  matter  of  furprize,  if  the 
cefiation  of  the  leprofy  ori  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  dread  of  being  in- 
fedted  by  a different  difeafe,^  did  not  fuf-^ 
ficiently  explain  the  change. 


* The  leprofy  gave  rife  to  the  inftitution  of  a great 
number  of  baths  in  Germany.  As  want  of  cleanlinefs  for 
the  mofl  part  oceafioned  the  diffufion  of  the  infeftion, 
frequent  ablution  ferved  as  one  of  the  moft  effectual  means 
of  prevention,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  alfo  enjoined  in  the 
police  laws  of  the  old  teftament.  As  much  as  the  bath 
had  been  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Germans,  fo  much  was 
it  neglefted  in  this  period  (from  1 144  to  1417.)  How  diffi- 
«ult  it  proved  at  that  time  to  habituate  men  to  cleanlinefS;, 
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In  the  mean  time,  medical  hypothefes  have 
fpread  from  the  writings  of  phyficians,  and 
caufed  that  to  be  avoided  upon  principle, 
which  was  given  up  partly  becaufe  the 
urgent  neceffity  for  it  ceafed,  partly  be- 
caufe the  circumftances  of  the  times  fome- 
times  occafioned  ferious  inconveniences 

/ 

. to  be  felt  from  its  promifcuous  ufe. 

In  the  whole  do6trine  of  phylical  edu- 
cation, and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  care 
of  health,  fnbfequently  to  the  period  of 


is  apparent  from  the  trouble  taken  by  fovercigns  and  the 
priefthood  to  introduce  bathing. 

The  clergy  converted  bathing  into  an  a6t  of  religion,  and 
perfuaded  the  people  that  they  could  thereby  wath  away 
their  fins  and  obtain  abfolution.  Such  baths  were  named 
baths  for  the  foul  (balnea  animarum  and  refrigena  am7na). 
In  many  monafteries  baths  (Jiubae  halneatoruae  or  vapo- 
7 aria)  were  eftablilhed,  and  bequefts  left  for  the  foul-baths. 
By  virtue  of  thefe,  the  poor  people  were  admitted  at  dated 
hours  to  bathe  gratis,  either  in  the  cloifters  or  in  the  baths  of 
the  town,  or  in  the  hofpitals.  They  were  likewife  cupped 
or  bled  when  they  defircd,  and  afterwards  fed,  or  prefented 
with  bread,  beer  and  fait  j and  this  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foul  of  the  founder,  and  for  cooling  it  and  afluaging  its 
fufferings  in  the  fires  of  purgatory. 
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maturity,  there  is  nothing,  after  the  con- 
fideration  of  diet,  air,  exercife,  and  cloath- 
ing,  that  applies  more  immediately  to  the 
fiibje6l  of  the  prefent  treatife,  than  the 
efFe6l  of  baths  of  different  temperature. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing,  perhaps,  belonging 
to  the  condu6l  of  life,  which  is  generally 
fo  ill-underftood.  Phyficians  themfelves 
are  but  juft  forfaking  the  falfe  analogies 
of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  a few  of  the  moft 
inquifitive  reverting  to  unbiafled  obferva- 


In  order  alfo  to  bring  the  knights  to  cleanliners  and  to 
get  rid  of  their  filthy  long  beards,  no  knight  could  be  ad- 
noitted  to  any  order,  or  any  new  knight  created,  unlefs  he 
had  bathed,  and  caufed  his  beard  to  be  taken  off,  the  even- 
ing before. 

Since  the  ufe  of  linen  ihirts  has  become  general,  and 
every  one  has  provided  for  the  cleanlinefs  of  his  own  perfon, 
thefe  laws  of  police  have  become  fuperfluous  j and  bathing, 
being  no  longer  a part  of  the  duties  of  knighthood,  or  of 
fumptuous  marriage  ceremonies,  and  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  welfare  of  fouls  in  purgatory,  has  fallen 
too  much  into  negleCt.  The  venereal  difeafe  has  probably 
contributed  to  the  difufe  of  public  baths.” 

Mofer  Gefchichte  der  WiJfenJchnfteJi  m dcr  Mari  Branden- 
iurg.  pp.  283 — 286. 
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tion.  Ideas  on  this  fubjecl,  approaching  to 
accuracy,  are  very  rare  among  the  faculty. 

For  thef:i  reafons,  I fhall  confider  with 
fome  atteation  the  operation  of  water, 
heated  to  different  degrees,  upon  the  living 
fyffem,  and  bring  together  fuch  authorities 
and  fa6ls,  as  cannot  fail  to  remove  erro- 
neous preconceptions  from  minds  open  to 
the  truth  ; and  if  they  do  not  overcome  the 
public  indolence,  fufiiciently  to  occafion 
the  adoption  of  falutary  meafures  to  any 
great  extent,  they  will  at  lead:  fufficiently 
deter  from  fuch  pradfices  as  are  greatly 
prejudicial. 

The  inducements  for  believing  that  the 
blood- warm  bath  almoft  univerfally  weak- 
ens, and  that  the  cold  bath  ftrengthens  in 
nearly  the  fame  proportion  of  inft ances, 
would  be  too  contemptible  to  mention,  if 
they  had  not  produced,  in  this  country,  a 
perfuafion  nearly  general.  In  fome  cafes, 
the  conclufion  feems  to  have  been  drawn 
from  a fubftance,  fo  little  allied  to  the 
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living  body,  as  fteel  j and  I am  not  fure 
if  the  term  hardening  has  not  had  its  effect 
in  making  this  analogy  pafs  vvith  fome 
people.  So  liable  are  thofe  to  be  deceived^ 
who  do  not  attend  to  the  fort  of  refem- 
blances  they  combine  in  their  reafonings  I 
Formal  experiments  with  leather  and 
parchment  have  been  inftituted,  to  deter- 
mine the  bracing  effect  of  cold  water.  But 
they  are  evidently  nothing  to  the  purpofe  j 
and,  in  the  inltance  of  leather,  it  has 
been  found  that  water  at  the  freezing  point, 
and  water  at  95  , equally  lengthen  it ; and 
that  ftrips  of  parchment  are  rendered 
thicker  and  (horter,  by  water  of  both  tem- 
peratures. Thefe  effedls  are,  indeed,  pro- 
duced not  by  the  temperature,  but  by  the 
mechanical  adion  of  the  fluid,  which  in- 
finuates  itfelf  into  the  fubftances.  (Mar-- 
card.  1.  c.  pp.  44 — 60).  The obfervation, 
that  a ring  upon  the  finger  becomes  loofer 
in  the  cold  bath,  fhews  that  the  fkin,  or 
if  you  pleafe,  the  whole  joint,  contradsJ 
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In  the  blood- warm  bath,  the  ring  fcarce 
becomes  tighter,  if  the  hand  be  not  cold 
before  going  in.  In  the  hot  bath,  that  is, 
the  bath  fome  degrees  above  the  heat  of  the 
body,  it  becomes  evidently  tighter,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
blood-veflels,  from  the  ftimulus  of  the 
heat,  as  we  fee  in  the  hot  fit  of  a fever. 
This  effe6l  takes  place  in  a fmall  degree,  in 
blood- warm  water,  particularly  if  the  hand 
be  previoufly  chilled.  But  fuch  changes 
have  no  necefTary  connection  with  the  in- 
crcafe  or  diminution  of  the  flrength.  Thefe 
remain  to  be  determined  by  new  obferva- 
tions,  as  much  as  if  no  experiment  with 
tha.ring  had  been  made. 

However  thofe  who  never  ufe  it  may 
choofe  to  fpeculate  upon  the  tepid  bath, 
experience,  in  places  where  it  is  employed 
with  almoft  incredible  perfeverance,  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  its  ffrengthening 
power.  At  PfefFers,  in  Switzerland, 
(which  is  efleemed  one  of  the  pureft  of  all 
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waters  from  impregnation), ^from  feven  to 
twelve  hours  are  daily  fpent  in  the  bath, 
and  this  upon  the  average  is  continued 
for  a couple  of  months.  Dr.  Tiffot 
fays  he  has  been  very  credibly  informed, 
that  at  a bathing  place  in  the  Valais,  pa- 
tients pafs  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of 
their  refidence  in  the  water.  Dr.  Marcard 
attefts,  that  at  Baden  in  Argow,  he  has 
himfelf  feen  invalids  fit  four  or  five  hours 
in  the  bath.  The  lateft  writers  concerning 
the  warm  bath  at  Landecke  in  Silefia, 
where  the  bathers  are  immerfed  up  to  the 
chin,  difTuade  from  too  long  a continuance 
in  the  water.  They  think  fix  hours  fuffi- 
cient  at  one  time.  The  ufual  courfe  here  is 
of  four,  five,  or  fix  weeks.  Thofe  who  ufe 


♦ At  Pfeifers  and  moft  of  the  Swifs  baths,  it  is  only  the 
lower  half  of  the  body  that  is,  immerfed.  However  the 
upper  part  is  cxpofed  to  an  atmofphere  of  warm  vapours, 
which  according  to  the  hypothefis  of  relaxation  ought  to 
have  as  bad  an  effect  as  mere  warm  water. — See  Mar- 
card,  1.  c.  p.  64. 
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thefe  feveral  baths  are,  in  common,  weak- 
ly,^  nervous  people,  fuch  as  inftead  of  re- 
covering their  health  (as  they  actually  do), 
ought  to  be  dilfolved  altogether,  if  the 
warmth  gave  to  the  water  had  a relaxing 
operation.  To  many  medical  men  in  this 
country,  fuch  relations  will  appear  as 
paradoxical,  as  to  the  generality  of  iinin- 
ftru6led  readers.  There  can,  therefore,  be 


* To  fliew  to  what  extent  that  a6tive  enquirer  into  tke 
cflfefts  of  bathing  whom  I fo  frequently  quote  in  this  fecr 
tion,  has  carried  his  pra6tice  in  cafes  of  weaknefs,  I fhall 
tranferibe  one  of  the  cafes  he  relates.  A woman  about  30, 
had  fuffcredexceflively  during  three  years  from  pain,  anxiety,^ 
fpafms  and  fleepleflhefs.  She  took  very  little  food,  had,  at 
times,  a little  feveriflmefs,  and  was  greatly  emaciated. 
For  a year  flie  had  never  been  regular.  The  utmoft  effort 
to  which  file  found  herfelf  equal,  was  fitting  up  in  an  arni 
chair,  fupported  by  pillows.  She  required  to  be  turned  in 
bed.  She  had  taken  a great  deal  of  bark  and  other  medi- 
cines. The  diforder  had  not  the  appearance  of  confumption, 
nor  of  any  incurable  lefion  of  the  abdominal  vifeera.  Long 
continued  and  great  exertions  in  attending  the  fick  had 
preceded  this"  illnefs. 

From  recolleftion  of  fomewhat  fimilar  cafes,  the  author 
refolved  to  recur  to  the  tepid  bath,  notwithftanding  the 
extreme  debility  and  "the  prejudices’  againft  it.  I did  not, 
lays  he,  venture  to  repeat  the  baths  in  quick  fucceffion,  oa 
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HO  occafioii  to  add  a warning  againft  a rafh 
imitation  of  the  Swifs  praftice  of  bathing. 
The  knowledge  of  the  fa£ts  may  however 
fuggeft  ufeful  reflections,  and  do  away  fome 
of  thofc  prejudices  that  cramp  the  prac- 
titioner of  phyfic  in  his  operations,  and  in 
both  thefe  ways  contribute  to  the  eafe  of 
the  afflidfed. 

But  an  outlandifh  fafliion  of  foaking 
will  fcarce  fufiiciently  recommend  the 

account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs  and  of  the  effort,  attending 
the  operation.  Several  days  were  interpofed  between  every 
tw.o  iramerfion^.” 

The  firft  trial  produced  vilible  benefit.  The  patient 
faid,  Jhefelt  Jironger  after  it  j and  from  that  day  forward, 
fhe  flept  better,  though  the  went  into  the  bath  with  fome 
dtead,  having  never  before  ufed  it.  After  the  fixth  bath, 
that  is  in  about  a fortnight,  to  my  aftonilhraent,  Ihe  was 
able  to  rife  from  her  chair.  She  daily  acquired  ftrength 
under  a continuance  of  the  bathing,  became  regular,  and 
in  two  months,  was  perfedly  well,  and  has  continued  fo 
thefe  three  years. — In  fuch  a fituation,  1 never  faw  a more 
ftriking  effed  from  bathing.  But  how  the  dodrine  of  re*- 
laxation  and  redudion  of  ftrength  will  apply  here,  I rauft 
leave  to  others  to  decide.”  Marcard  1.  c,  pp.  57 — 60 — ^Thc 
author  fays  he  gave  medicines  at  the  fame  time,  but  docs 
not  fpecify  what  they  were. 
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warm  bath  in  England.  And  as  this  is 
the  point  on  which  the  reader  is  moft  likely 
to  be  fcrupulous,  I can  with  lefs  propriety 
defert  the  plan  with  which  I fet  out ; viz. 
of  endeavouring  to  convince  his  judgment, 
inftead  of  placing  entire  reliance  upon  his 
faith.  I fhall  therefore  lay  before  him 
fome  precife  information,  concerning  the 
effe6l  of  the  tepid  bath  on  the  organs  that 
keep  the  blood  in  circulation.  This  is  of 
the  greater  importance  to  the  prefent  en- 
quiry, becaufe  in  the  phthifically  difpofed, 
the  pulfe  is  ufually  overquick,  cfpecially 
when  they  begin  to  fall  off  from  their 
ordinary  health.  Forthe  fadts,  I fhall  be 
indebted  to  Dr.  Marcard.  But  it  may 
perhaps  add  to  the  authority  of  his  report, 
if  1 mention,  that  before  his  interefting 
work  fell  into  my  hands,  I had  made  ob- 
fervations  of  the  fame  kind.  • 

I.  Dr.  Marcard’s  firft  experiment  was 
upon  a young  man,  in  a complaint  at- 
tended with  emaciation,  whofe  pulfe  was 
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\ifaally  fomewhat  feverifli.  After  fitting 
perfeftiy  flill  in  his  apartment,  where  the 
temperature  was  fcarce  58,°  the  pulfe  was 
98  in  a minute.  The  bath  was  heated 
precifely  to  96°.  After  being  in  it  eight 
minutes,  the  pulfe  was  92  5 in  thirty 
minutes  it  was  88  ; and  he  remarked  that 
he  felt  very  comfortably. — By  evening,  the 
pulfe  had  regained  its  former  quicknefs, 

2.  A girl  of  12,  had  a pulfe  of  96  in  a 
room  at  74°.  After  being  in  the  bath 
Iiaif  an  hour,  her  pulfe  was  lowered  to  80. 

3.  A lady  of  36,  of  a vivacity  unufual 
in  a nothern  climate,  had  a pulfe  of  84, 
which  was  its  ufual  ftandard.  She  had 
never  bathed  5 the  idea  therefore,  excited 
a degree  of  terror,  on  account  of  which, 
and  of  a degree  of  naufea,  file  took  a glafs 
of  wine  beforehand.  Neverthelefs,  in  half 
an  hour,  her  pulfe,  in  a bath  at  94°’,  fell 
to  72.  The  heat  of  the  room  was  69°, 

4.  Dr,  Marcard  himfclf,  with  a pulfe 
of  70,  went  into  a bath  at  93  , the  room 
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being  at  70  . Having  been  accuilomed  to 
cold  water,  the  bath  felt  too  warm,  and 
produced  a fenfe  of  anxiety  and  fpafm 
(about  the  cheft  I prefume).  He  had  the 
bath,  therefore,  lowered  one  degree,  and  iri 
half  an  hour  the  puife  beat  only  60  ftrokea 
in  the  minute. 

5.  A lady  of  38,  in  a room  at  74*^,  had 

a puife  of  7'8  before  bathing.  After  half 

an  hour’s  continuance  in  water  at  92®" 

% 

(which  to  her  was  an  agreeable  tempera- 
ture) her  puife  was  brought  down  to  70. 

6.  A man  of  50,  in  a room  of  78°,  had 
a puife  of  73.  After  continuing  half  an 
hour  in  a bath  at  92°,  which  he  felt  rather 
too  warm,  his  puife  was  but  one  ftroke 
flower. 

7.  An  hypochondriac  of  60,  in  a room 
at  76®,  and  under  fome  oppreflion,  had  a 
puife  of  96°.  After  three  quarters  of  an 
hour’s  continuance  in  a bath  at  90®,  his 
puife  was  but  68"^. 

8.  Two  days  afterwards,  tlie  fame  per- 
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fon,  in  a room  at  72°,  had  a pulfe  of  80. 

His  bath  was  89°,  and  at  laft  but  88°.  He 

/ 

continued  in  it  for  an  hour ; and  getting 
out  had  a cold  fhivering.  Neverthelefs, 
when  this  had  gone  off  in  bed,  I found 
his  pulfe  only  60. 

9.  A lady  of  27,  exceedingly  nervous, 
and  much  troubled  with  fpafmodic  feizures, 
had  a pulfe  of  96,  in  a room  at  73°.  After 
being  25  minutes  in  a bath  at  90°,  her 
pulfe  was  ftill  g§.  In  35  minutes  it  was 
94.  She  had  great  dread  of  the  bath. 

10.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
fame  perfon’s  pulfe  rofe  from  80  to  92,  in 
a bath  of  90°.  But  flie  had  fpafms.  This 
is  the  only  time  except  once,  that  the  au- 
thor obferved  the  pulfe  to  rife  in  a bath  of 
this  temperature  3 but  he  obferves,  that  a 
perfon  may  be  taken  ill,  when  bathing. 
Perhaps  the  too  low  temperature  occafioned 
the  indifpofition  in  this  inftance. 

1 1 . The  fame  lady  bathed  again,  two 
days  afterwards;  the  water  was  at  91°; 
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the  pulfe  98.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
it  fell  to  80.  The  author  adds,  that  this 
debilitated,  morbidly  fenfible  or  nervous 
female,  who  had  been  long  ill,  and  had 
tried  various  remedies  to  no  purpofe,  re- 
covered after  a courfe  of  bathing,  of  a 

month’s  continuance. 

\ 

12.  Dr.  Marcard  went  into  a bath  at  89°, 
his  chamber  being  72°,  and  his  pulfe  63. 
In  an  hour  and  half,  he  counted  only  54 
pulfations  5 his  feelings  being  highly  plea- 
fant  at  the  time,  which  in  his  then  ftate  of " 
health  was  uncommon. 

13.  An  exceflively  nervous  young  Ruf-  I 
fian,  took  the  bath  one  day  when  he  was 
irritated  by  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  and  * 
by  his  fpafms.  His  pulfe  was  104,  the  - 
room  at  77°,  the  water  at  90°.  In  20  ' 
minutes,  his  pulfe  was  only  64 

14.  A very  fickly  child  had  a pulfe  of 
144,  in  a room  at  ^o°.  His  bath  was  at 
88°,  and  in  20  minutes  his  pulfe  was  only 
116. 
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15.  A very  ftriking  diminution  of  the 
‘ pulfe  was  obferved  in  a child  of  feven  years 
and  a quarter,  who  lay  in  a hopelefs  ftate 
of  flupor  and  convulfion,  and  actually  died 
in  fixteen  hours  after.  The  pulfe  could 
not  be  accurately  counted  without  the 
greateft  difficulty.  In  every  5 feconds, 
there  were  more  than  16  pulfations  ; in  a 
minute,  therefore,  about  200.  The  child 
was  put  into  a bath  at  93"^,  becaufe  the 
thermometer,  under  his  armpit,  rofe  no 
higher,  and  the  temperature  feemed  per- 
feflly  agreeable  to  his  feelings,  as  he  was 
perfe6lly  quiet  in  the  bath.  In  half  an 
hour  the  pulfe  was  fenfibly  flower,  and 
mote  diflin^l  $ and  in  an  hour,  the  author 
could  count  140  firokes  in  a minute.  It 
had  therefore,  in  this  time,  fallen  60  flrokes 
in  the  minute. 

\ 

16.  A lady  whom  her  phyficians  had 
declared  to  be  hedlic,  becaufe  her  pulfe 
was  quick,  and  her  flefh  wafted,  confulted 
the  author.  Her  pulfe,  he  fays,  was  always 


o 


iro 
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ioo~io6,  and  occafionally  rofe  to  120 
and  above,  at  which  time  (he  felt  extremely 
ill.  The  llighteft  movement  produced  this 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  without  the  feelings 
of  extreme  illnefs. 

Before  the  firft  immerfion,  the  pulfe 
was  120.  The  water  was  heated  to  94% 
and*  in  half  an  hour  the  pulfe  had  not  low- 
ered above  one  or  t\^o  ftrokes.  That  even- 
ing and  the  next  morning,  it  was  96  5 Dr. 
Marcard  had  never  found  it  fo  low  before. 

, “ Before  the  fecond  bathing,  the  pulfe 

was  120,  and  in  the  bath  122.  At  firft  T 
imputed  fomething  to  dread  of  the  bath 
but  the  effe6t  continued,  though  I reduced 
the  bath  to  90^.  The  pulfe  was  almoft 
always  quicker  the  day  of  bathing.  On 
the  whole  it  was  flower,  but  always  quicker 
in  the  bath.  After  the  twelfth  bathing,  * 
it  was  conftantly  at  94*^  out  pf  the  bath  j 
but  the  thirteenth  time  of  bathing  it  beat 
ig6  times.  The  health  of  this  patient  was 
foon  fully  reftored.  She  became  perfectly 
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fegular,  after  having  for  a year  ceafed  to 
be  fo.  Her  pulfe,  however,  continued 
preternatnrally  quick,  never  falling  below 
94,  and  fometimes  rifing  to  1 1 6.  After 
a lapfe  of  fome  months,  I for  the  firft  time> 
found  the  pulfe  perfedlly  natural,  though 
flill  difpofed  to  rife  from  flight  caufes.” 

17.  The  following  equally  ftriking,  and 
ultimately  fuccefsful  experiment,  affords  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  redudlion  of  the 
pulfe  in  the  laft  cafe  but  one,  was  not  the  effedt 
of  fome  unobferved  caufe,  but  depended  on 
the  warm  bathing.  ‘‘  A child,  three  years 
old,  (fays  the  author)  had  a violent  feizure, 
attended  with' vomiting.  The  ufual  means 
were  employed,  and  the  feet  frequently 
bathed.  The  fever  continually  increafed, 
though  even  in  the  open  air.  In  36  hours, 
the  pulfe  had  increafed  to  1553  and  in  48 
hours,  it  could  no  longer  be  exadfly 
counted.  I could  only  number  it  for  five 
feconds  together,  in  which  there  were 
always  ly  or  16  ftrokes,  that  is,  between 
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180  and  192  in  the  minute — a formidable 
degree  of  fever,  announcing  a highly  dan- 
gerous illnefs.  The  child  was  at  the  fame 
time  exceffively  ill  and  reftlefs.  Accord- 
ing to  my  ideas  of  pradlice,  I could  op- 
pofe  nothing  to  thefc  threatening  fymp- 
toms,  but  the  warm  bath  ^ and  I began  to 
reproach  myfelf  for  not  having  had  recouiTe 

to  it  fooner. 1 therefore  had  a bath 

prepared  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I was 
doubtful  what  temperature  to  employ,  as 

the  child  was  preternaturally  heated, 

A very  accurate  thermometer,  made  by 
Ramfdcn,  placed  in  the  child's  hand,  which 
I then  grafped  with  my  own,  rofc  to  100®. 
Hence,  I fixed  upon  94”  for  the  bath. 
The  moment  the  child  was  put  in,  fome 
erudlations  were  obferved,  and  it  feemed 
much  quieter.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
I counted  148  pulfations  in  the  minute. 
In  half  an  hour  they  were  136  only.  In 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  fame.  The 
bath  was  now  cooled  one  degree.  In  5a 
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minutes,  the  child  manifefted  a vehement 
defire  to  be  put  into  bed,  and  fo  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  water.  It  was  wonderfully  quieted 
bytheimrnerfion.  For  24  hours,  it  had  done 
nothing  but  moan,  cry,  and  fret,  contrary 
to  its  ufual  mood.  On  being  placed  in 
bed,  it  was  all  at  once  tranquil,  feemed  to 
have  no  unpieafant  fenfation,  and  good- 
humourediy  wifhing  every  body  good  night, 
fell  afleep,  as  if  in  found  health  3 had  an 
almoft  natural  refpiration,  and  did  not 
ftir.  The  pulfe  did  not  return  to  its  former 
quicknefs.  Six  hours  after,  it  was  at  i48.’\ 
The  fmall-pox  now  appeared,  and  was 
very  fevere,  Whether  the  diforder  would 
have  been  fatal,  if  the  fever  had  continued 
to  rage  with  equal  force  from  twelve  till' 
ten  o’clock  next  morning,  which  was  the 
hour  of  the  eruption,  and  whether  earlier 
and  more  frequent  bathings  would  have 
leffened  the  diforder,  I cannot  decide, 
though  I think  it  probable.” 

The  author  relates,  moreover,  nine  ex- 
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periments  with  baths  of  a temperature 
between  82°  and  60®  j and  one  experiment 
at  98°  and  100^,  in  which  laft  the  pulfe 
was  increafed  from  12  to  14  ftrokes  in  the 
minute. 

He  draws  the  following  general  infe- 
rences.— I.  Every  bath  below  96°,  dimin- 
iflies  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  when  no 
particular  circrmftance  occurs  to  prevent 
this  effedl,  2.  The  greater  the  frequency  of 
the  pulfe  beyond  its  natural  rate,  the  more 
it  is  diminiftied  by  the  bath.  It  rnult 
however,  be  obferved,  that  in  feveral  of 
the  preceding  cafes,  the  entire  diminution 
cannot,  by  any  means,  be  referred  to  the  bath- 
ing. The  pulfe  had  fometimes  been  raifed 
by  motion,  fear,  or  fpafms,  and  would  of 
itfelf,  after  fome  time,  have  fubfided.  The. 
temperature  whichy^^’/;w  to  have  the  greatefl 
power  of  reducing  the  pulfe,  is  that  be- 
tween 96®  and  85^^  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer. This  the  author  terms  warm, 
or  tepd-^-fwarm  oder  lauwarm).  And  he 
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ufes  the  term  Jeems,  becaufe  he  has  few^ 
accurate  obfervations  on  cool  and  cold 
baths.  He  never*  continued  the  cool  fo  long 
as  the  tepid  bath,  and  therefore  cannot: 
fay  what  they  would  have  done  in  the  {pace 
of  an  hour. 

On  the  change  produced  upon  the  reipi^ 
ration  by  bathing,  this  diligent  obferver 
makes  feveral  pertinent  remarks.  The 
elFedt  is  more  difficult  to  be  determined 
than  in  the  cafe  of  the  pulfe.  In  general,  he 
fays,  after  fom  time,  the  breath  grows  flower. 
But  in  unaccuftomed,  and  nervous  people^ 
it  is  long  before  the  quicknefs,  immediately  * 
fubfequent  to  immerfion,  and  occafioned 
by  the  preflure  of  the  water,  is  over.  And 
even  when  the  breath  is  very  flow,  a fome- 
what  greater  effort  may  be  obferved  during 
X\\&  . injpiraiion,  and  a hidden  impulfe  at 
the  end  of  the  expiration.  “ I have  (he 
concludes)  too  often  noticed  the  flovvnefs 
of  refpiration  in  the  tepid  bath,  to  enter- 
tain the  flighteft  doubt  of  the  fafit,  though 
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I have  not  afcertained  the  degree  by  a ftop- 
watch. When  a general  calm  is  pro- 

duced, it  is  natural  that  the  function  of 
refpiration  fliould  participate  in  it ; befides, 
the  breath  mujl  be  flower,  becaufe  the 
pulfe  is  retarded.  That  in  perfons  who 
go  with  dread  into  the  bath,  the  breath 
will  be  quickened,  as  long  as  this  ftate  of 
' mind  continues,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee.'* 

In  circumftancesofgreat  debility — towards 
the  end  of  low  fever,  for  example — other 
recent  obfervers,  as  Dr.  Brandis  (Journal 
der  Erfindungeuy  v.  13.  1794)  alfert  from 
experience  the  benefit  of  tepid  immerfion, 
and  particularly  the  redudtion  of  the  pulfe 
as  much  as  16  or  20  beats  in  a minute. 

Among  the  examples  that  tend  to  fug- 
gefl:  juft  ideas  of  the  power  of  the  tepid 
bath,'  I have  been  ftruck  with  none  more 
than  by  that  which  Dr.  L.  Frank,  Phyfi- 
cian  to  the  great  hofpital  at  Milan,  has 
recorded  in  a foreign  journal  (Salzburg 
Med,  Chir,  Journal  f*  1795.  ii.  70^. 
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Among  the  variety  of  confiderations, 
feys  he,  which  Dr.  Marcard  alledges  to 
prove  that  the  tepid  bath  flrengthens  in 
place  of  weakening,  as  has  been  heretofore^ 
fuppofed,  I queftion  if  there  be  any  fo  well 
calculated  to  fupport  his  opinion  as  a fact 
perfectly  familiar  to  us  in  Italy.  It  is  well 
known  that  of  the  difeafe  called  Pelagra^ 
which  is  exceedingly  frequent  among  the 
peafants  of  Lombardy,  one  of  the  chief 
fymptoms  is  exceffive  debility.  This  debi- 
lity cannot  be  more  certainly  removed  by 
any  means  than  by  the  ufe  of  the  tepid 
bat;h.  It  is  fo  great,  that  many  patients 
are  obliged  to  be  carried,  though  the  bath 
is  not  above  forty  paces  from  the  ward# 
Many  who  can  walk  are  yet  fo  weak,  that 
they  cannot  get  into  the  water  without 
fupport.  The  appearance  of  thefe  people 
at  going  in  and  coming  out,  is  truly  mife- 
rable.  Without  being  led  by  the  attend- 
ants, they  would  flagger  like  drunken 
perfons  In  the  fpace  of  four  or  at  moft 
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of  iix  weeks,  they  are  commonly  fo  much 
reftored  by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  as 
to  be  able  to  return  to  their  friends  and 
their  ordinary  employments.’* 

In  a queftion  of  importance  to  his  happi- 
nefs,  but  foreign  to  his  purfuits,  a prudent 
man  will  withhold  his  practical  affent  from* 
proofs,  apparently  the  mod  cogent  j and 
in  dread  of  latent  fallacy,  may  reafonably 
require  that  the  fuffrages  of  competent- 
judges  fhould  be  added  to  the  evidence  of, 
fa6ts.  On  this  account,  I have  accumu- 
lated the  preceding  experiments  and  autho-: 
rides  ; and  I do  not  deem  it  fuperfluous 
to  fubjoin  the  fentiments  of  an  obfervant 
phyfician  in  our  own  country.  They  are; 
in  the  main,  perfectly  fimilar  ; and  as  the 
Englifti  and  the  foreign  medical  philofo- 
phers  named  above,  had  no  mutual  com- 
munication, their  icoincidence  will  infpire 
the  public  with  greater  confidence.  “ The- 
ufe  of  a warm  bath,  fays  the  author  of 
Zoonomia,  (ii.  684)  of  about  96  or  98 
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degrees  for  half  an  hour  once  a day,  for 
three  or  four  months,  I have  known  of 
great  fervice  to  weak  people ; and  is  per- 
haps the  leaft  noxious  of  all  unnatural 
flimuli  j which  however  like  all  other  great 
excitements  may  be  carried  to  excefs,  as 
complained  of  by  the  antients.*  The 
unmeaning  application  of  the  words  re- 

* Dr,  Marcard,  beftows  much  elegant  learning  on  an 
invefligation  of  thefentimenfs  of  the  ancients  regarding  the 
tepid  bath.  He  quotes  a dialogue  from  Ariftophanes,  in. 
which  one  of  the  charaders  fay,s,  “ I thinl  none  of  the  fans 
q/  the  Gods  ever  exceeded  Hercules  in  bodily  a?id  mental  force 
upon  which  the  other  afks : cohere  didji  thou  ever  fee  a 

cold  hath  dedicated  to  Hercules  ? — Dr.  Marcard  thiriks  it  im- 
poflible  to  aferibe  fo  wild  an  abfurdity  to  the  ingenious  and 
confiftent  people  of  antiquity  as  to  make  them  confecrate  to 
the  God  of  ftrength,  what  they  held  to  be  fo  miferably 
debilitating  as  we  do.— They  muft  therefore  have  believed 
warm  baths  to  be  capable  of  ftrenglhening  the  fyiieni. 
And  on  account  of  their  conftant  nfe,  they  conid  be  at  no 

lofs  to  judge.  When  the. ancients  number  the  warm  bath 

among  the  luxuries  that  render  effeminate  by  too  frequent 
repetition,  they  always  fpeak  of  their  abufe  j and  do  not 
undenftand  phyfical  but  moral  relaxation.  If  a phyfician 
now  and  then  remonftrated  againfi  bathing,  it  was  out  of 
cbarlatanerie,  contradidion  or  want  of  diferimination  j and 

he  was  fuffickntly  confuted  by  univerfal  experience,  up. 
32.  57. 
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laxation  and  bracing  to  warm  and  cold 
baths,  has  much  prevented  the  ufe  of  this 
grateful  ftimulus  5 and  the  mifufe  of  the 
term  warm-bath  when  applied  to  baths 
colder  than  the  body,  as  to  tholb  of  Bux- 
ton and  Matlock,  and  to  artificial  baths 
of  lefs  than  90  degrees  of  heat,  which 
ought  to  be  termed  cold  ones,  has  mifled 
the  unwary  in  their  application. 

The  ftimulus  of  wine,  or  fpice,  or  fait, 
increafes  the  heat  of  the  fyftem  by  increa- 
fing  all  or  fome  of  the  fecretions  5 and  hence 
the  ftrength  is  diminiftied  afterwards  by 
the  lofs  of  fluids,  as  well  as  by  the  increafed 
a6fion  of  the  fibres.  But  the  ftimulus  of 
the  warm  bath  fupplies  heat  rather  than 
produces  it,  and  rather  fills  the  fyftem  by 
increafed  abforption  than  empties  it  by 
increafed  fecretion,  and  may  hence  be  em- 
ployed in  almoft  all  cafes  of  debility  with 
cold  extremities,  perhaps  even  in  anafarca, 

and  at  the  approach  of  death  in  fevers.” 

When  Dr.  Franklin,  the  American 
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philofopher,  was  in  England  many  years 
ago,  I recommended  to  him  the  ufe  of  a 
warm  bath  twice  a week,  to  prevent  the 
too  fpeedy  accefs  of  old  age,  which  he 
then  thought  he  felt  the  approach  of  •,  and 
I have  been  informed,  that  he  continued 
the  ufe  of  it  till  near  his  death,  which  was 
at  an  advanced  age/' 

My  experience  of  the  blood- warm  bath 
extends  to  a confiderable  number  of  cafes, 
particularly  of  perfons  who  from  the  lofs 
of  relations  by  confumption,  with  obfeure 
but  alarming  feelings  of  indifpofition,  or 
with  feme  of  the  more  evident  fymptoms, 
dreaded  an  attack  of  the  difeafe.  Senfible 
benefit  was  received  by  moft ; permanent 
benefit  by  feveral  j injury  by  none.  The  ' 
reduftion  of  the  pulfe  during  the  time  of 
immerfion,  was  perfectly  afcertained  in  a 
number  of  inftances ; and  the  ftrengthening 
effeft  of  the  bath  was  femetimes  fe  appa- 
rent, that  feveral  of  thofe  whom  I defired  to 
bathe  every  other  day,  have  affured  me. 
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that  on  the  day  of  bathing,  they  felt  capa- 
ble of  greater  exertion  than  on  the  follow- 
ing or  preceding  day. 

My  diredfions  generally  were  that  the 
temperature  fhould  not  exceed  96°  ; nor 
be  below  g2^  ; but  between  thofe  limits 
it  fliould  be  that  moft  agreeable  to  the 
patient’s  feelings.  And  everyone  who  has 
tried  knows  how  fenfibly  the  difference  of 
a fingle  degree  is  felt.  The  time  which  I 
have  generally  recommended  for  bathing, 
has  been  between  breakfaft  and  dinner. 
For  I have  known  an  increafe  of  pulfe  and 
a degree  of  feverilhnefs  produced  after  din- 
ner, by  water  at  a temperature  at  which 
It  would  not  have  had  any  luch  effcdl  when 
the  ftomach  was  not  full.  There  is  ano- 
ther difadvantage  with  which  late  bathers 
are  threatened ; namely,  night-fweats, 
which  when  it  is  the  objedl  to  ftrengthen, 
ought  mod  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

The  rule  which  I have  commonly  laid 
down  for  continuance  in  the  bath,  has 
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been  to  quit  it  the  moment  any  unpleafant 
fenfation  is  felt : but  if  no  fuch  fenfa- 
tion  takes  place,  by  gradual  prolongations 
of  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  each  time, 
to  ftay  in  for  a full  hour.  This  is  faid  in 
a fuppofition  that  the  firft  trial  will  be  for 
20  or  25  minutes. 

On  coming  out,  no  other  precautions 
are  neceflary  than  prudence  at  other  times 
would  dictate.  As  perfpiration  muft  be 
feduloufly  avoided,  no  load  of  additional 
cloathing  is  admiffible.  And  whatever 
cloathing  the  feafon  requires,  will  be 
fufficient  for  the  bather.  In  many  fcores  of 
inftances  where  a perfon  has  walked  abroad 
immediately  after  the  blood-warm  bath, 
juft  as  if  nothing  more  than  ordinary  had 
occurred  to  him,  I have  not  known  one 
in  which  a cold  was  taken,  I rather  think 
a perfon  more  fecure  from  fuch  an  acci- 
dent after  bathing. 

In  advanced  confumption,  I confider 
bathing  as  too  hazardous  to  be  lightly 
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tried.  Two  years  ago  I attended  two 
young  men,  accuftomed  to  communicate 
their  complaints  to  one  another.  One  was 
in  the  lail  ftage  of  confumption,  that  is, 
in  addition  to  the  other  ufual  fymptoms, 
he  had  fomc  evening  fwelling  of  the  feet. 
The  other  was  juft  upon  the  verge  of  the 
diforder,  into  which  expofure  during 
military  fervice,  afterwards  precipitated 
him.  By  my  advice  he  ufed  the  tepid 
bath,  and  feemed  to  himfelf  to  receive  fo 
much  benefit,  that,  he  boafted  of  it  to  his 
acquaintance,  who  was  induced  by  this 
information,  in  fpite  of  all  my  remon- 
ftrances  (for  I was  alarmed  for  the  imme- 
diate iffue  of  the  trial),  to  go  into  the  bath 
alfo.  He  coughed  with  exceffive  violence, 
and  breathed  with  great  difficulty,  while 
in  the  water  j and  thought  himfelf  con- 
ffderably  worfe  in  both  thefe  refpecls  for 
two  days.  His  ill  fuccefs  in  the  firft, 
deterred  him  from  a fecond  experiment. 

1 mention  this  inflance,  as  a caution  to 
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the  confumptive  not  to  plunge  into  the 
tepid  bath  in  confequence  of  the  preceding 
general  recommendation,  without  being 
well  advifed.  f'or  I think  that  in  cafes, 
and  at  times  when  the  preffure  of  the  wa- 
ter is  not  likely  to  provoke  coughing,  it 
may  give  relief ; and  in  one  cafe  of  a child 
in  whom  confumption  had  fucceeded  to 
the  meafles,  I found  it  reduce  the  pulfe . 
full  20  flrokes  in  the  minute,  eafe  the 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  and  procure  a 
general  feeling  of  relief  for  feveral  fucceffive 
^ days.  But  I went  to  work  with  every  pof- 
i fible  precaution,  and  was  prepared  to  re- 
move the  patient  the  inftant  any  fign  of 
didrefs  fhould  appear.  - 

% 

There  are  always  points  which  muft  be 
> left  to  diferetion,  exercifed  upon  the  variety 
of  conftitutions  and  of  circumftanc^s. 
'Whether  the  bath  fhould  be  daily  taken, 
is  one  of  thefe  points. 

Weakly  people,  who  have  leifure  and 
convenience,  may  bathe  every  day,  as  long 
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as  they  find  their  ftrength  improve.  They 
may  then  difcontinue  the  bath,  and  after 
an  interval,  refume  it.  From  the  example 
of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  Eaftern  nations 
at  prefent,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  our 
ordinary  fummer  heats  need  not  interrupt 
the  courfe  ; and  indeed  I have  known  it 
perfevered  in  with  apparent  advantage, 
through  the  fummer.  But  fhould  any 
previous  apprehenfion  exifi:,  or  any  fuf- 
picious  feeling  arife,  the  warm  bath  may 
be  difcontinued  during  the  moft  oppreflive 
fummer  days ; of  which  we  are  not  often 
troubled  with  a long  fuccefiion. 

The  hot  bath  can  never  become  part  of 
the  regimen,  proper  for  the  feeble,  when 
age  or  conftitution  feems  to  threaten  pul- 
monary ulceration.  As  far  as  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  powers  that  adfuate  the 
living  fyftem  has  hitherto  gone,  we  have 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  this  remedy  can 
be  employed,  with  probability  of  advantage, 
in  phthifical  cafes,  unlefs  great  external 
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warmth  might  prevent  or  flop  the  cold  fit 
of  he6lic  fever,  which  is  a queftlon  foreign 
to  the  prefent  traft. 

BEB-WARMtH, 


A perfon  in  bed  is  in  a blood- warm  bath : 
and  if  in  health,  after  a continuance  of 
feven  or  eight  hours,  he  finds  himfelf  re- 
cruited. It  is  remarkable  that  this  familiar 
fa6l  did  not  render  the  hypothefis  of  relax- 
ation doubtful.  On  account  of  fleep,  and 
of  the  decumbent  pofture  which  eafes  the 
mufcles  much  more  than  the  fupport 
afforded  by  water  does,  the  cafes  are  dif- 
fimilar.  The  analogy,  however,  is  one  of 
thofe  that  are  moft  apt  to  ffrike  inaccurate 
reafoners ; and  I certainly  think  it  deferved 
from  the  philofopher  more  regard  than 
any  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
weakening  operation  of  the  tepid  bath. 
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Should  the  heat  of  the  body  rife  above 
the  ninety-fixth  degree,  as  it  fometimes 
does  conliderably,  the  bed  becomes  a hot 
bath,  with  all  the  ftimulating,  and  to  many 
conftitutions,  pernicious  properties  of  the 
hot  bath.  If  a perfon  thus  circumftanced, 
continue  long  afleep,  he  either  falls  into 
perfpiration,  or  awakes  feverifh  and  unre- 
frefhed.  If  perfpiration  have  broken  out, 
the  linen  ftiould  be  changed,  and  the  per- 
fon fhould  remove  to  a dry  part  of  the  bed. 
In  the  cafe  of  heat  of  the  Ikin,  without 
moifture,  advantage  fhould  be  taken  of 
the  cooling  effedl  of  the  atmofphere,  either 
by  rifing,  or  by  diminifhing  the  bed- 
cloaths.  I know  no  rule  of  health,  to 
which  flricter  attention  ought  to  be  paid, 
than  this  : when  a perfoji  of  feeble  habit  feeh 
heated  in  the  morning-^  let  him  rije  without 
a moment's  delay. 

By  found  deep,  the  fufeeptibility  of  the 
fyftem  is  fo  much  increafed,  that  a tem- 
perature, at  other  times  beneficial,  may 
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be  injurious  after  reft.  The  morning  nap, 
after  which  weak  people  often  find  them- 
felves  more  fatigued  than  on  going  to  bed, 
fhould  be  avoided.  The  temperature  of 
the  body,  under  this  circumftance,  well 
deferves  to  be  afcertained.  But  I appre- 
hend there  exifts  another  caufe,  which  1 
dare  not  undertake  precifely  to  affign. 
For  we  may  frequently  obferve  the  ner- 
vous (that  is,  thofe  who  are  weak,  with 
cxcefs  of  fenfibility)  frequently  heavy  in 
the  morning,  a little  enlivened  towards 
noon,  and  in  the  higheft  fpirits  at  mid- 
night. This  is  the  efFe6l  of  the  ftimuli- 
that  operate  during  the  hours  of  waking. 
The  morning  torpor  arifcs  in  fome  way  from 
the  too  long  fubduction  of  thefe  ftimuli,  as 
the  abforbent  glands  in  ill-fed  children  lofe 
their  power  for  want  of  ftimulation,  and 
as  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  destroyed, 
when  a proper  fupply  of  aliment  is  with- 
held from  the  ftomach  ; a cafe  in  former 
years  not  uncommon  among  young  wo- 
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men  too  intent  upon  a flender  fhape,  and 
at  boarding  fchools  5 and  not  altogether 
unknown  at  prefent,  as  I have  lately  wit- 
nefled, 
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However  often  the  meafure  has  been 
advifed  as  a reftorative,  or  reforted  to  with- 
out advice,  it  is  certain  that  much  hcknefs, 
and  many  deaths,  have  been,  and  are  oc- 
cafioned,  by  immerfion  in  water  below 
50®  and  600.  It  may  be  in  general  afierted, 
that  no  meafure  more  certainly  enfeebles 
the  weak,  and  more  certainly  excites  pul- 
monary confumption  in  the  prcdifpofed, 
or  hurries  on  the  difeafe  faftcr  when  it  is 
forming. 

Mr.  H.  a fine  young  man,  (in  whofe 
family  confumption  had  been)  feeling  him- 
felf  reduced  after  fome  juvenile  excefies, 
imagined  fea  bathing  would  reftore  his 
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ftrength.  After  two  or  three  immerfions, 
a dry  cough  came  on,  which  increafed  with 
his  bathings.  Sufpedling  at  laft  that  he 
was  doing  himfelf  injury,  he  quitted  the 
fea,  and  applied  to  me.  1 found  him  in  a 
confirmed  confumption,  and  already  fo  re- 
duced in  ftrength,  that  his  feet  fwelled  in 
the  evening.  His  complaint  could  hardly 
be  faid  to  have  had  any  firft  ftage.  He 
immediately  went  abroad,  and  died  in  a 
very  few  weeks.  This,  the  rapid  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe  perhaps  excepted,  is  a very 
common  hiftory,  where  cold  bathing  has 
been  unadvifedly  praftifed. 

, Men  of  lirong  conftitution,  reduced  by 
temporary  caufes,  are  liable  to  confump- 
tion on  expofure  to  fevere  cold.  For  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  immerfed  be  water  or  air.  And 
unlefs  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  or  the 
exertion  of  certain  mufcles,  renders  other 
parts  particularly  fenfible  to  cold,  the  cheft 
will  generally  fiiffer  moft.  Mr.  G.,  the 
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late  able  conductor  of  a well-known  newf- 
paper,  of  a ftrong  conftitution,  and  with- 
out hereditary  difpofition  to  confumption, 
had  been  much  weakened  by  a cafual  indif- 
pofition.  The  medicines  he  took  produced 
a troublefome  diarrhoea,  and  a fevere  fixed 
pain  in  his  bowels.  One  day,  on  being 
expofed  to  a ftream  of  cold  air,  the  pain 
fuddenly  fhifted  from  his  bowels  to  his 
cheft.  A cough  came  on,  which  never 
afterwards  quitted  him,  and  he  died  of 
confumption.  This  is  an  inftance  of  that 
tranflation  of  difeafe  from  the  abdomen  to 
the  cheft,  of  which  I before  obferved  that 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  to  perfons, 
naturally  feeble. 

The  career  of  John  Wefley,  the  captain 
general  of  the  methodifts,  had  nearly 
finifhed  as  early  as  1753,  in  confequence 
of  fucceflive  expofures  to  cold,  when  he  was 
greatly  debilitated.  In  06lober  of  that  year, 
he  contracted  an  ague,  but  went  on  travel- 
ling and  preaching  with  his  ufual  ardour  of 
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ambition  or  fanaticifm.-— Sunday,  Nov. 
4,  (fays  he),  I rode  to  Hayes,  becaufe  I 
had  promifed,  though  I was  much  out  of 
order.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty 
that  I read  prayers,  and  preached,  and 
adminiftered  the  ’ facrament.  I went 
through  the  evening  fervice  with  more 
eafe.  But  at  night  my  .ftrength  quite 
failed.  I Oiould  have  taken  fome  rhubarb 
next  day,  but  I had:no  t'irhe,  having  daffies 
to  mpet  from  morning  to  night. 

“ Thurfdcly,  8th.  In  the  night  my  dif- 
order  returned  more  violent  than  it  had 
been  fince  I left  Cornwall.  I Ihould  have 
taken  fome  ipecacuanha  in  the  morning, 
but  had  no  time  to  fpare,  my  bufiriefs 
being  fixt  for  every  hour,  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  And  by  that  time  all  my  com- 
plaints were  gone,  fo  that  I needed  only  a 
little  food  and  reft.  Monday,  lath.  I 
fet  out  in  a chaife  for  Leigh,  having  de- 
layed my  journey  as  long  as  I could.  I 
preached  at  feven,  but  was  extremely  cold 
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all  the  time,  the  wind  coming  ftrong  from 
a door  behind,  and  another  on  one  fide, 
fo  that  my  feet  felt  juft  as  if  I had 
ftood  in  cold  water.  Tuefday,  13th.  The 
chamber,  whereever  I fat,  though  with  a 
large  fire,  was  much  colder  than  the  gar- 
den, fo  that  I could  not  keep  myfelf  tolera- 
bly warm,  even  when  I was  clofe  to  the 
chimney.  As  we  rode  home  on  Wednef- 
day,  14th,  the  wind  was  high,  and  piercing 
cold,  and  blew  juft  in  our  face,  fo  that  the 
open  chaife  was  no  defence,  but  my  feet 
veere  quite  chilled.  When  I came  home, 
I had  a fettled  pain  in  my  left  breaft,  a 
violent  cough,  and  a flow  fever.  But  in 
a day  or  two,  by  following  Dr.  Fother- 
gill’s  preferiptions,  I found  much  altem- 
tion  for  the  better  ; and  on  Sunday,  18th, 
I preached  at  Spitalfields,  and  adminiftered 
the  facrament  to  a large  congregation. 

Monday  19,  I returned  to  Sherborne, 
and  gained  ftrength  confidcrably  j till 
about  eleven  at  night.  On  Wednefday,  21, 
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I was  obliged  by  the  cramp  to  leap  out  of 
bed,  and  continue  for  fome  time  walking 
about  the  room,  though  it  was  a (harp 
froft.  My  cough  now  returned  with 
greater  violence,  and  that  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night. — Saturday  24,  1 rode  home, 
and  was  pretty  well  till  night.  But  my 
cough  was  then  worfe  than  ever.  My  fe^v^r 
returned  at  the  fame  time,  together  with 
the  pain  in  my  left  bread:'  So'  that  I 
(kould  probably  have  flayed  at  home  on 
Sunday  25,  had  it  not  been  advertifed  in 
the  public  papers  that  I fliould  preach  a 
charity  fermoii  at  the  chapel,  both  morn-: 
ing  and  afternoon.  My  cough  did  not 
interrupt  me  while  I preached  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  it  was  extremely  troublefome 
while  I adminiflered  the  facrament.  In 
the  afternoon  I confulted  my  friends, 
whether  I fhould  attempt  to  preach  again 
or  no.  They  thought  I fliould,  as  it  had 
been  advertifed.  I did  fo,  but  very  few 
could  hear.  My  fever  increafed  much 
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while  I was  preaching.  However,  I ven- 
tured to  meet  the  fociety.  And  for  near 
an  hour  my  voice  and  ftrength  were  refto- 
red,  fo  that  I felt  neither  pain  nor  weak- 
nefs. 

Monday  26,  Dr.  Fothergill  told  me 
plain,  I muft  not  ftay  in  town  a day 
longer,  adding  : “ ^ any  thing  does  thee 
goody  it  miijl  be  the  count  ty  aivy  with  re  sty 
ajfes  milky  and  riding  daily.'' — The  medi- 
cines producing  no  benefit,  about  noon 
(the  time  that  fome  of  our  brethren  in 
London  had  fet  apart  for  joining  in  prayer)  • 
a thought  came  into  my  head  to  make  an 
experiment.  So  1 ordered  fome  ftone 
brimftone  to  be  powdered,  mixt  with  the 
white  of  an  cgg>  ^nd  fpread  on  brown  - 
paper,  which  I applied  to  my  fide.  The 
pain  ceafed  in  five  minutes,  the  fever  in 
half  an  hour.  And  from  this  hour  I 
began  to  recover  ftrength.”  (JV ^Jley  s 'Jour- 
naly  Vol.  xxix.  290 — 293  J fhould  not 

be  omitted  that  to  the  benefit  of  fulphur  * 
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and  fupplication,  he  added  four  months 
repofe  from  his  apostolic  labours. 

Had  Welley  been  at  this  time  a young 
man,  inftead  of  fifty  one,  and  of  phthifical 
habit,  and  the  future  exertions  of  his  lungs 
lefs,  his  efcape  might  have  been  quoted  as 
evidence  in  favour  of  inceflant  horfe-exercife  ^ 
an  idea  likewife  fuggefted  by  the  life  of 
the  nobly  a6Hve  Howard.  {Dr.  Atkins 
charadier  of  fohn  Howard^  EJq.  p.  16.) 
But  in  reading  the  paflTage  where  the  feet 
are  deferibed  as  feeling  just  as  if  he  stood  in 
cold  water ^ it  is  difficult  to  avoid  refle6ling 
how  many  young  people,  efpecially  young 
women,  with  conftitutions  as  weak  by 
nature  as  Wefley’s  was  rendered  by  difeafe, 
with  not  greater  warmth  of  devotion, 
with  more  predifpofition  to  pulmonary 
complaints,  without  the  preacher’s  advan- 
tage of  ftrong  bodily  aflion,  may  have 
carried  away  death  in  their  bofom  from 
the  fpot  where  they  flood  to  hear  him  ! 
It  is  certainly  nothing  uncommon  to  find 
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the  firft  origin  of  confumption  diftinclly 
referred  to  a chill,  received  at  church. 
And  cold  as  many  of  thefe  drucfures  are, 
it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  things, 
that  in  the  winter  feafon,  the  cold  bath 
itfelf  cannot  be  more  dangerous  to  that 
clafs  of  the  unhealthy  to  whom  thefe 
obfer  vat  ions  refer. 

Another  way  in  which  girls  in  a certain 
line  of  life  receive  fatal  chills,  deferves  to 
be  pointed  out.  Either  to  oeconomize 
fuel  or  becaufe  they  will  not  give  trouble^ 
they  not  unfrequently,  in  cold  weather, 
go  through  the  long  ceremony  of  prepa- 
ring for  a ball  in  a chamber  without  a fire. 
In  this  fituation,  if  they  muft  fubjedt  them- 
felves  to  its  hazards,  they  fhould  drink 
once  or  twice  a fmall  quantity  of  hot 
water.  This  will  prevent  the  chill,  with- 
out producing  any  bad  efFe6t,  if  no  more  be 
taken  than  juft  enough  to  keep  the  fenfa- 

tions  comfortable.  A little  experience  will 
0 

determine  the  quantity  and  the  tempera- 


ture. 
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The  Dauphin,  father  to  Louis  xvi. 
whofe  excellence  of  difpofition  and  forti- 
tude under  his  feverc  illnefs  caufed  him 
to  be  fo  deeply  regretted,  owed  his  prema- 
ture death  to  a caufe,  that  is  often  fatal  to 
pcrfons  employed  in  fedentary  occupations. 
His  feet  were  fubjedl  to  profufe  perfpira- 
tion.  After  remaining  a long  time  in  a 
damp  place,  he  fell  into  a ftate  of  languor; 
his  cheft  became  difordered  ; and  h®  loft 
his  flefb.  It  was  in  this  ftate  that  he  had 
his  portrait  taken,  and  fent  to  Marechal 
Richelieu — to  whom  he  had  before  given 
a portrait,  drawn  in  his  full  health — with 
this  meffage.  “ It  is  that  you  may  compare 
the  past  with  the  prefent.  Tou  will  find  me 
much  changed.  Soon  I Jhall  be  more  fo,” 
After  his  death,  his  lungs  were  found 
almoft  totally  destroyed. 

To  enumerate  all  the  ways  in  which 
cold  excites  pulmonary  confumption  in 
thofe  who  have  the  difpofition,  would  be 
equally  difficult  and  ufelefs.  It  fuffices  to 
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have  given  a diftintt  admonition  against 
great  and  long-continued  chills.  It  is  of 
courle  that  they  fhould  injure  different 
people  in  different  degrees. 

It  will  found  almoft  incredible  that 
young  perfons,  not  merely  in  a flate  of 
fufpicious  debility  without  any  formed 
difeafe,  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  cold, 
frefh,  or  fait  bath,  but  that  thofe  who 
have  hardly  recovered  from  a tedious  com- 
plaint of  the  cheft,  attended  with  a cough, 
fhould  receive  the  fame  dangerous  advice. 
Among  the  phthifical  patients  for  whom 
I have  been  concerned,  this  cafe  however 
has  not  feldom  occurred.  When  the  cir- 
cumftances  have  been  peculiarly  diffin6f, 
I have,  for  the  fake  of  greater  exadtnefs, 
requeued  a written  account  from  the 
party,  with  permiffion  to  ufe  it  for  the 
public  information.  The  following  is  one 
of  thefe  narratives.  How  far  it  renders 
apparent  the  connexion  between  caufe  and 
effed,  I fliall  not  labour  to  explain. 
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Hot-Wells,  April  4,  1798. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your 
defire  to  be  informed  of  the  fymptoms  that 
preceded  and  followed  my  bathing  in  the 
fea  laft  autumn,  I proceed  to  state,  that  a 
fright  I received  in  the  month  of  May, 
occafioned  a gradual  lofs  of  deep,  appetite, 
and  flrength ; and  at  last,  in  addition  to. 
thefe  complaints,  I had  a little  fhort,  dry* 
cough,  morning  and  evening,  fo  trifling 
indeed,  that  had  not  a friend  anxioufly 
obferved  it,  I fhould  not  have  thought  it 
worthy  of  my  attention.  On  my  applying 
to  a very  clever  man  for  medical  advice, 
he  perfuaded  me  to  remove  to  — — r-, 
where  I fhould  meet  with  conveniences  for 
bathing.  About  the  middle  of  August,  I 
complied  with  this  advice.  Between  the 
hours  of  feven  and  eight  in  the  morning, 

I was  furprized,  when  in  the  water,  by  (as 
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I find)  an  uncommonly  obstinate  struggle 
to  recover  my  breath.  I flattered  myfelf, 
from  the  glow  I felt  after  quitting  the  ma- 
chine, and  appetite  with  which  I eat  my 
breakfaft,  that  I fhould  be  relieved  of  all 
my  evils  by  this  pleafant  remedy.  Hov/- 
ever,  I did  not  remain  long  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  delufion,  as  a lafTitude  and 
violent  head-ach  fucceeded  immediately, 
attended  at  night  with  a fever,  and  flight 
delirium,  and  increafe  of  cough.  I per- 
fifted  in  my  intention  of  bathing  again  the 
third  day,  but  the  effects  were  evidently  fo 
alarming,  that  I confented  to  apply  again 
for  direclions  how  to  remove  my  now 
conftant  companions,  the  cough,  fever, 
&c.  I was  brought  fo  weak,  that  on  the 
eighth  day  from  my  firft  bathing,  I fainted 
away  three  times  before  breakfaft.  1 need 
not  inform  you,  fir,  of  the  perfeverance 
with  which  this  cough,  and  complaint  on 
the  lungs,  has  accompanied  me  through 
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the  winter,  notwithftanding  your  uncea-» 
ling  fkilful  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 

I am,  Sir, 

with  great  truth, 

To  Dr.  Beddoes.  L.  BAINES,’ 

When  I faw  this  yo,ung  lady  firft,  the 
fymptoms  of  confirmed  confumption  were 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  the  fmalleft  doubt* 
The  aggravation  of  fymptoms  after  the 
bathing  continued  with  fcarce  an  in-J 
termiffion  till  death.  Tlie  example  is  the 
more  remarkable,  becaufe  the  patient  her-^ 
£elf  was  far  from  puny,  the  parents  healthy^ 
and  strong  3 and  the  family  for  two  gene-5 
rations  at  least,  if  not  more,  free  from' 
confumption. 

The  following  instance  is  not  lefs  dif-* 
tinft.  Readers  accustom.ed  to  candour^ 
will  fmile  or  frown,  according  to  the  mood 
they  may  be  in,  at  the  attempt  to  palliate 
the  unfuccefsful  prefcription. 
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Note  from  the  Rev.  f.  A.  BROMFIELD. 

Briftol  Hot ’Wells,  March  22,  1798. 

/ 

Sir, 

In  anfwer  to  your  questions,  I 
beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  in  June, 
1788,  I was  first  attacked  with  a cough, 
and  recommended  by  a phyfician  of  repu- 
tation to  go  to  the  fea  air,  and  when 
the  cough  was  fubdued  by  medicine  and 
change  of  air,  to  bathe  in  the  fea  ^ the 
cough  was  foon  fubdued  by  the  means 
preferibed,  and  then  with  every  precaution 
the  fame  Ikill  could  diaate,  I bathed  in 
the  fea  once,  went  down  in  a carriage, 
and  returned  on  foot  a mile  and  a half; 
but  instead  of  a glow,  my  bathing,  not- 
withstanding my  walk  afterwards,  was 
attended  with  coldnefs,  and  a very  fpeedy 
return  of  my  cough,  and  even  a temporary 
confirmation  of  it,  for  it  was  hardly  got 
under  again  before  the  winter  fet  in.  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  I bathed  about 
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three  in  the  afternoon,  the  tide  then 
ferving,  after  a flight  repast  about  noon  ; 
to  which,  but  wrongly  in  my  opinion,  the 
fubfequent  mifchief  was  attributed.  I am. 

Sir, 

your  very  obedient  fervant. 

To  Dr.  Beddoes.  J.  A.  BROMFIELD. 

( 

^estions  and  obfervations, 

Could  bathing  at  3 o'clock  p.  m.,  after 
a cold  repast  taken  two  hours  before,  pro- 
duce fuch  an  effe6l  ? 

Would  that  effe6l  have  been  avoided  by 
early  bathing  before  breakfast  ? 

If  evening  bathing,  and  after  a moderate 
meal,  was  the  caufe  of  the  mifchief,  why 
did  not  two  other  invalid  bathers,  who 
went  in  the  fame  carriage,  and  did  not  take 
the  precaution  of  walking  back,  fuffer 
likewife  ? 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  for  nine  fum- 
mers  preceding  1788,  1 bathed  in  freflr 
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water  conftantly,  and  often  twice  or  more 
times  in  the  day,  without  injury. 

When  I bathed  in  the  fea  early  in  July, 
and  relapfed  after  it,  I only  dipped  into  the 
fea,  drefled  inftantly,  and  got  into  exercife 
dire6Hy. 

This  letter,  with  or  without  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  Dr.  Beddoes,  as  he  fees  occafion, 
is  welcome  to  publifh. 

J.  A.  B. 

In  fgrophula,  cold  fea-bathing  was  here- 
tofore in  high  repute.  The  ©pinion  of  its 
efficacy  was  probably  founded,  in  part, 
on  its  fuppofed  bracing  power.  It.is  how- 
ever certain,  that  in  this  complaint  the 
lateft  obfervers  declare  ftrongly  againft  the 
cold,  and  equally  in  favour  of  the  tepid 
bath,  whether  of  fait  or  frefli  water.  (See 
Reid  on  cold  and  warm  bathing.  CadelU 
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By  the  cool  bath,  I underftand  water 
between  eighty  and  fixty-five  degrees  of 
the  thermometer.  In  the  cafe  of  air,  the 
lowcft  of  thefe  temperatures  fcarce  feels 
cool,  and  the  highefl  we  call  hot.  But  it 
mull  be  remembered  that  water,  by  reafoa 
of  its  denfity,  has  a far  greater  power  of 
cooling  than  air.  Hence  I fuppofe,  if  our 
fenfations  could  be  meafured,  we  Ihould 
feel  more  chilled  by  water  at  6o°,  than  by 
air  much  below  the  freezing  point. 

In  fummer,  people  rather  weakly, 
who  have  no  cough,  or  other  complaint  of 
the  cheft,  may  plunge  for  an  inftant  into 
water  at  75®.  In  the  winter,  expofure  to 
the  atmofphere,  but  in  a way  not  to  be 
chilled  by  it,  will  be  fufficient  for  fuch 
conilitutions. 
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Experience  fufHdently  proves  the  utility 
of  dipping  infants  in  cool  or  cold  water. 
In  infancy,  the  danger  to  the  lungs  fcarcely 
cxifts.  The  action  of  cold  on  the  furface 
of  the  body,  at  that  age,  produces  different 
affociations  of  animal  motions,  whether 
from  the  lefs  preponderance  of  the  arteries 
in  the  cheft,  or  from  whatever  other  caufe. 
And  much  advantage  is  gained  towards 
future  health,  by  eftablifhing  the  habit  of 
thefe  aflbciations.  The  imprcffion  of  cold 
will  not  afterwards  tend  in  any  thing  like 
the  fame  degree,  to  induce  pulmonary  dif- 
eafe.  In  other  words,  people  may  be 
brought  to  bear  cold  better  by  early  ufc. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  which 
the  infant  is  to  be  dipped,  muft  be  regu- 
lated by  his  conftitution.  The  more  puny, 
the  lefs  cool  fhould  the  bath  be,  efpccially 
at  firft.  An  obfervant  parent  will  eafily 
diftinguifli  by  the  effeds,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  too  low.  The  countenance. 
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in  this  cafe,  will  be  dull,  the  motions 
fluggifh,  the  nofe,  ears,  and  feet  cold. 
When  there  is  an  increafe,  or  no  imme- 
diate diminution  of  alacrity,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  bath  is  not  too  cold. 
And  the  continuance  or  improvement  of 
health,  in  the  long  run,  will  furnilTi  ano- 
ther criterion. 

Some  years  ago,  for  want  of  under- 
ftanding  the  difference  between  the  cffedt 
of  momentary  application  of  cold,  and 
continued  chills,  dangerous  miflakes  feem 
to  have  been  common  in  phyfical  educa- 
tion. In  many  families,  children  were  kept 
perpetually  (hive ring  under  light  cloathing, 
and  in  cold  apartments.  Of  thofe  whom 
this  fcvere  difcipline  rendered  invalids 
for  life,  a few  furvive  5 but  the  great  ma- 
jority has  perifhed  by  mefenteric  atrophy, 
by  confumption,  or  by  fome  other  difeafe 
of  debility. 
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In  a work  intended  for  the  direction  of 
readers,  provided  with  fuch  notions  only 
as  chance  has  offered,  and  therefore  often 
prej  udiced,  I have  regarded  prolixity  as  by 
much  the  fmalleft  of  two  oppofite  faults. 
So  far,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  dan- 
gerous ambiguity,  or  to  remove  groundlefs 
fcruples,  I have  been  profufe  in  examples 
and  authorities.  But  by  maintaining  the 
fame  courfe  any  longer,  I fhould  overftep 
the  limits  which  I have  myfdf  endeavoured 
to  fix  for  this  clafs  of  compofitions,  in  the 
introductory  leCture  already  quoted,  and 
fhould  incur  the  cenfure  due  to  thofe  mif- 
chievous  writers,  who  pretend  to  inftrudl 
perfons  that  are  unaccuftomed  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  difeafes,  and  are  deftitute  of 
preliminary  information,  in  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  remedies.  In  the  little  that 
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follows,  I fliall  therefore  only  endeavour 
to  make  it  underftood,  when  it  is  time  to 
apply  for  advice,  and  how  the  ferious  evil 
of  ufelefs  medication  may  be  avoided. 

In  medical  writings,  the  indifpohtion 
that  precedes  pulmonary  ulceration,  and 
heftic  fever,  has  no  proper  name  ; and  as 
it  is  generally  palled  before  the  phyfician  is 
called  in,  it  has  not  been  defcribed  with 
fufficient  minutenefs. 

In  young  people,  of  narrow  cheft,  or 
hereditary  difpofition  to  confumption, 
unufual  lallitude  is  often  the  moft  diftinft 
fign  of  the  approach  of  the  difeafe.  It  has 
been  fometimes  related  to  me  as  part  of 
thehiftory  of  theconfumptive,  that  on  the 
firfl:  deviation  from  health,  they  have 
drooped  in  a manner,  which  gave  occafion 
to  their  friends  to  reproach  them  with 
idlenefs.  When  quicker  refpiration,  and 
opprelTion  after  dinner,  or  regular  evening 
indifpofition,  with  flying  chills  and  flulhes 
are  likew^ife  bbferved,  an  accurate  exami- 
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nation  ought  to  take  place  without  delay. 
The  pulfe  is  at  prefent  confidered  as  fcarce 
falling  under  the  cognizance  of  any  but 
profeffional  men,  though  others  can  eafily 
form  fome  judgment  with  regard  to  its  fre- 
quency. When  confumption  is  advan- 
cing, it  will  be  more  frequent  than  na- 
tural, and  in  general  much  more  frequent 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  day.  Several  of  thefe 
figns  may  occur,  and  even  great  fhortnefs 
of  breath  be  at  the  fame  time  prefent,  with- 
out danger.  The  complaint  known  under 
the  name  of  chlorofis,  bears  a grofs  refem- 
blance  to  confumption  5 and  its  favoura- 
ble termination,  which  with  any  tolerable 
management,  is  a thing  of  courfe,  often 
deceives  the  uninformed  into  a belief  that 
this  or  that  water,  this  or  that  family  re- 
ceipt, this  or  that  advertifed  medicine,  are 
efficacious  in  true  confumption.  Thofe 
cafes,  however,  are  very  rare,  in  which  the 
experienced  pradlitioner  of  phyfic  cannot 
diftinguifh  the  two  diforders  at  the  firft 
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glance.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a real 
difficulty.  A miftake  is  the  more  to  be 
apprehended,  becaufe  the  remedies  for 
chlorolis,  probably  by  giving  a ftill  greater 
preponderance  to  the  arteries  over  the  ab- 
forbents,  hurry  on  the  formation  of  tuber- 
cles. The  practitioner,  who  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  when  it  exifts, 
will  keep  a watchful  eye  upon  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  foon  correCl  his  error,  when 
he  is  originally  unfortunate  in  his  deci- 
lion.  But  thofe  who  confide  in  advertifed 
or  family  compofitions,  will  be  apt  to  go 
on  blindly  following  directions,  without 
ever  fufpeCting  how  eflential  it  is,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  be  certain  of  the  real  state 
of  the  patient. 

/ 

A cold  may  occafion  tubercles  where 
none  pre-exist,  and  may  greatly  advance 
them,  where  they  have  been  flowly  form- 
ing. Where  it  lasts  many  days,  particu- 
larly in  thofe  of  a certain  age  and  habit,  it 
becomes  justly  fufpicious.  But  many 
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confamptive  people  believe  they  have  only 
a cold,  when  their  complaint  has  really 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  catarrh  ; when  it 
has  begun  gradually,  and  not  from  any 
fingle  impreffion  of  cold  ; when  there  has 
been  no  difeharge  from  the  noftrils  ^ when 
no  expedloration  follow^s  the  fevere  fits  of 
coughing,  or  none  but  of  a little  frothy 
phlegm.  A perfon  well  verfed  in  difeafes 
will  foon  diftinguifli  the  catarrhal  from, 
the  church-yard  cough.  But  to  the  unin- 
ftrudted,  this  is  ah  abundant  fource  of 
inveterate  error,  and  to  the  fraudulent,  of 
profit  j nor  can  the  fource  fail,  till  inftruc- 
tion  in  the  principles  of  animal  nature  fhall 
become  a branch  of  general  education. 
Falfe  judgments,  propagated  with  that 
pofitivenefs  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorance, 
have  long  maintained,  and  will  long  main- 
tain, the  demand  for  thofe  fyrups  and  baU 
Jams,  of  which  it  cannot  certainly  be 
denied,  that  they  are  infallible  in  all  fuch 
bad  coughs,  as  would  go  off  of  themfelvcs. 
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It  fometimes  happens,  that  a dangerous 
weaknefs  of  the  abforbents  exifts  on  the 
furface,  as  well  as  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
lungs.  This  is  known  by  frequent  expec- 
toration of  mere  phlegm,  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties at  a time,  without  coughing  j and  when 
young  perfons  have  the  habit  of  expeflora- 
ting  into  their  handkerchiefs,  which  often 
they  will  continue,  for  a long  time,  with 
fuch  dexterity  as  not  to  be  noticed  by 
carelefs  obfervers,  the  ftate  of  the  cheft, 
and  of  the  fyftem  in  general,  Ihould  be 
carefully  afcertained. 

Lofs  of  flefli,  of  colour,  and  ftrength; 
with  the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  or  any 
fimilar  fign  of  local,  combined  with  gene- 
ral debility^  will  alarm  the  moft  heedlefs 
parent. 

Many  of  the  figns  enumerated  in  this 
feftion,  make  their  appearance  for  years 
before  the  lungs  become  ulcerated  ^ and  in 
the  interval,  the  patient’s  ftate  will  be  un- 
dergoing perpetual  changes.  For  a time. 
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there  will  be  confiderable  debility,  want  of 
refrefhraent  from  fleep,  lofs  of  appetite, 
fqueamifhnefs,  or  ficknefs  on  rifing,  ema- 
ciation, with  manifeft  quicknefs  of  refpira- 
tion,  independent  of  exertion,  if  the  mo- 
tion of  the . cheft  be  watched.  Moft  of 

t 

thefe  threatening  appearances  fhall  vanifh 
and  a degree  of  ftrength  and  plumpnefs 
return  ; and  the  reciprocation  be  kept  up 
till  fome  apparent  or  obfeure  caufe  pro- 
duces an  enlargement  and  ulceration  of 
the  tubercles. 

Journeys,  by  land  or  water,  ofteii'pro- 
craftinate,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  accele- 
rate this  event.'  The  effea  of  exercife  on 
horfeback,  or  of  motion  in  a carriage,- 
differs  exceedingly  in  different  individuals, 
whether  they  are  actually  confumptive, 
or  are  only  difpofed  toibecome  fo.  After 
a Tide  or  a drive  of  fome  continunce,  it 
has  been  very  much  a cuflom  with  me  to 
examine  the  pulfe.  I have  fometimes  found 
it  fenfibly  flower  ; fometimes  quicker  j 
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and  the  feelings  at  the  time,  and  the  efFe6t 
upon  the  complaint,  have  always  corref- 
ponded.  In  two  patients,'  of  whom,  whether 
I coniidered  the  fate  of  their  relations,  or 
their  own  conform  at  ion , or  the  prelent  rymp- 
toms,  I could  not  doubt  that  they  were  in 
confirmed  confumption,  I have  feen  the 
high  praife  beflowed  by  Sydenham  upon  in- 
cciTant  equitation,  juftified.  One,  after  re- 
maining well  a year,  relapfed  and  died. 
Of  the  other,  I learned  that  he  continued 
well  for  more  than  two  years  ; and  I do 
not  know  that  he  has  relapfed. 

The  general  feelings,  and  the  increafe  or 
diminution  of  feverifhnefs,  muff  determine 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  exercife,  proper 
for  the  individual,  in  whom  figns  of  im- 
minent confumption  appear.  The  friends 
of  invalids  fiiould  therefore  take  care  not 
to  force  them  to  exertion  in  defiance  of 
nature. 

Various  difleftions,  and  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  great  anatomifl  Camper,  prove  that 

R 
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there  is  a variety  of  confuaiption,  without 
ulceration  of  the  lungs  5 but  this  variety 
we  have  not  been  fufFiciently  taught  to 
cliftinguijQi  during  life.  A chief  circum- 
flance  here  mud  be  extraordinary  debility 
of  the  fuperficial  abforbents  ; and  perhaps 
the  firft  ftage  confids  in  the  cxpe6loration 
of  mucus,  lately  mentioned,  which  might 
be  termed  a bronchial  gleet. 
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Ever  iince  I have  had  fome  opportunity 

of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition 
/ 

of  the  medical  art,  as  it  is  praclifed  in  the 
great  world,  the  lot  of  mankind  has  ap- 
peared to  me  fcarce  on  any  account  fo  much 
to  be  deplored,  as  on  account  of  the  feel- 
ings of  certain  leading  profeffional  men, 
in  refpe6l  to  the  treatment  of  confumption. 
On  quitting  the  fchools  of  medicine,  I 
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imagined  that  phyficians  of  great  name, 
ftimulated  by  a mixed  feeling  of  indigna*- 
tion  andfliame,  would  be  tormenting  them- 
felves  with  perpetually  reiterated  efforts  to 
fubdue  this  great  enemy  of  the  human 
fpecies  3 and  however  often  they  might  be 
baffled,  that  they  would  always  feel  it  their 
duty  to  return  to  the  charge. 

I fuppofed,  that  even  a regard  to  gain 
would  force  them  out  of  a fyftem,  which 
extra-profeflional  perfons,  froni  witnefling 
its  daily  inutility,  muft  learn  to  defpife,' 
and  rather  than  truft  to  it,  have  recourfe,' 
as  in  prudence  they  might,  to  the  firfl:  fe- 
cret  preparation  they  faw  announced  in  the 
newfpapers.  Little  did  I think  that  thefe 
men — leaders  only  in  vogue,  and  laft  in 
merit — abandoning  for  themfelves  all  idea 
of  improving  the  treatment  of  a difeafe, 
from  which  they  drew  imraenfe  gains, 
would  confider  every  endeavour  to  fupply 
their  deficiencies,  if  not  as  a crime  againft 
fociety,  at  leaft  as  an  infringement  upon 
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the  almoft  total  monopoly  they  enjoy  of 
the  lucrative  part  of  the  fick~trade^  and  that 
they  would  reprefent  to  the  credulous,  nev/ 

methods  as  experiments  to  be  dreaded 

As  if  any  thing  could  be  more  ignominious 
than  perfeverance  in  experiments,  of  which 
conftant  repetition  had  rendered  it  morally 
certain  that  they  would  fail  : or  as  if  in 
a difeafe  fo  invariably  fatal,  any  innovation, 
that  does  not  increafe  pain  or  fhorten  life, 
could  be  a juft  obje6l  of  apprehenfion.  For 
at  all  events,  the  innovator,  when  he  finds 
his  extraordinary  meafures  fail  him,  will 
have  exa6lly  the  fame  refources  as  the  ad- 
verfary  of  improvement.  There  will 
remain  to  him  the  draught  of  Riverius, 
the  fyrup  of  poppies,  the  acid  of  vitriol, 
the  chalk  mixture,  and  that  whole  tribe  of 
palliatives,  which  between  ourfelves,  gen- 
tle reader  ! an  obfervant  nurfe  may  foon 
learn  to  adminifter,  to  nearly  as  good  ad- 
vantage as  the  moft  fpecious  do6lor. 

Befides  fliallow  men,  rendered  infolent  . 
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by  fuccefs,  , modeft  men,  loath  to  de- 
part from  prevailing  opinions,  have  been 
fatisfied  to  believe  in  the  impoffibility  of 
difperjing  tubercles,  and,  by  confequence, 
of  preventing  or  curing  confumption,  in 
the  great  majority  of  inftances.  Their 
timidity  prevented  them  from  feeling  how 
immoral  it  was  to  receive  compenfation, 
without  ftraining  every  nerve  to  merit  it ; 
and  how  humiliating  to  go  on  without  a 
pofTibility  that  the  great  delideratum  fliould 
be  fupplied,  except  by  infpiration  granted 
to  fome  female  dotard,  by  the  fuccefsful 
temerity  of  fome  empiric,  or  by  informa- 
tion, imported  from  fome  tribe  of  favages. 
Had  they  been  bold  enough  to  ferutinize 
the  mafs  of  phyfiological  fa6ts,  they  muft 
have  perceived,  that  the  diffipation  of  pul- 
monary tumours,  and  the  cure  of  pulmo- 
nary ulcers,  are  juft  as  much  within  the 
powers  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  as  the 
diffipation  of  various  other  tumours,  and 
the  cure  of  various  other  ulcers.  To  fliew 
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that  I do  not  pra^ifc  the  deceit  of  turning 
prophet  after  the  event,  I lhall  produce  a 
paffage  which  I fubmitted  to  the  confide  ra- 
tion of  medical  philofophers,  upwards  of 
two  years  ago.  “The  difcovery  of  every 
new  fpecific  (or  fubftance  capable  of  cor- 
re6ting  given  morbid  actions  of  the  fyftem) 
affords  a new  reafon  for  believing  in  the 
exiftence  of  others.  For  fome  fcrophulous 
ulcers,  we  feern  to  have  found  a new  fpeci- 
fic in  forrel  ; for  (fome)  venereal  and 
hepatic  affedions,  in  nitrous  acid  ; fuch 
as  we  poflelTed  before  in  mercury.  Thefe 
are  difeafes,  in  themfelves,  not  many  degrees 
lefs  formidable  than  cancer  and  confump- 
tion.  We  have  analogies  enough  to  per- 
fuade  us,  that  there  is  no  lefion  of 
organization,  induced  by  the  powers  of 
the  living  body,  modified  in  one  way, 
which  the  fame  powers,  differently  modi- 
fied, may  not  repair  ; and  that  by  dint  of 
frequent  ventures,  fome  happy  hand  will 
draw  from  the  lottery  of  nature,  a remedy 
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for  each  of  thofe  dlfeafes  which  at  prefent 
moft  baffles  the  phyiician,  and  tortures  the 
patient.”  ( Medicinal  ufe  of  fadlitious  airsy 
part  V.  App.  p.  **^********86).  Nor  is 
it  neceffary  to  truft  this  reafoning  to  mere 
analogy ; the  recoveries,  however  rare, 
that  have  taken  place,  whether  from  fea 
voyages,  or  accidental  combinations,  fflew 
that  the  cure  of  confumption  is  no  phyhcal 
impoffibility.  And  that  a remedy  fhould 
not  fooner  have  been  difcovered  for  this, 
than  for  fome  other  diforders,  is  lefs  owing 
to  the  nature  of  confumption,  than  to 
thofe  accidents  which  brought  the  Euro- 
pean world  acquainted  with  Peruvian  bark, 
quickfilver,  and  other  powerful  articles  of 
the  materia  medica. 

In  a recent  publication  of  dilVmguifhed 
erudition,  a bare  index  of  the  medicines 
recommended  in  confumption,  and  of  the 
authors  who  have  recommended  them,  fills 
twenty  quarto  pages.  (Floiicquet  iiiitia 
bihliothecce  medico-praBicce,  Tubingse  1796. 
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VI.  454 — 473),  Notwithftanding  this 

abundance,  had  the  prefent  elTay  been  fent 
abroad  a few  months  ago,  1 muft  have  con- 
cluded it  with  an  exhortation  to  employ 
prefervative  means  with  the  greater  dili- 
gence, as  well  on  account  of  the  certam 
mortality  of  the  difeafe,  as  of  its  painful  pro- 
gress. For  it  becomes  me  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  trials  that  have  been  made  of 
faclitious  airs  and  vapours,  feem,  as  yet, 
very  far  from  having  produced  any  thing 
like  a fuccefsful  mode  of  treating  con-  , 
fumption.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  faid 
is,  that  certain  vapours  and  ftabling  the 
patient  with  cows  are  not  unpromifing, 
when  the  method  is  tried  on  a proper  fcale. 
As  to  the  efficacy  of  this  or  that  fpring,  in 
any  period  of  confumption,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  pagan  and  popifh  legends 
concerning  confecrated  fountains  and  holy 
water,  more  abfurd  than  fuch  a perfua- 
fion. 

Happily  the  fucceffive  endeavours  of 
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Englifli  phyficlans  promife  a brilliant  sera 
for  humanity.  An  efFe6lual  remedy  for 
confumption  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
afcertained  5 and  on  reverting  to  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  moft  brilliant  difcovery  in 
phyfiology,  and  this,  the  moft  ufeful  difco- 
very in  medicine,  it  will  appear  lingular  that 
they  Ihould  have  been  approached  by  the 
fame  gradual  fteps.  The  predeceflbrs  of 
Harvey  were  acquainted  with  fuch  proofs 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  it  is 
aftonilhing  they  did  not  combine  them  fo 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  their  own  minds, 
or  in  the  minds  of  others.  In  like  man- 
ner, there  exifted,  before  the  two  phyli- 
cians,  who  have  taught  its  fafe,  eafy,  and 
cffeclual  employment,  fuch  proofs  of  the 
antiphthifical  powers  of  the  fox-glove, 
that  one  muft  wonder  its  ufe  had  not,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  become  general. 

It  is  probable  that  certain  beneficial 
effefts  of  this  plant,  having  been  acciden- 
tally difeovered,  were  made  known,  for  a 
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long  time,  only  by  oral  communication. 
Gerard  and  Parkinfon,  old  botanical  wri- 
ters, mention  it  as  an  expectorant ; and 
Dr.  Withering  has  printed  from  Farkinfons 
Herbal^  the  manufcript  note  of  a country 
furgeon,  affirming  its  efficacy  in  confump- 
tion.  In  the  Family  THBionary  of  Salmon, 
it  is  faid,  upon  the  faith  of  long  experi- 
ence, perfeftly  to  cure  a phthifis  or  ulcer 
“ of  the  lungs,  when  all  other  medicines 
‘‘  have  failed,  and  the  Tick  are  efteemcd 
“ paft  cure.’’ 

Notwithftanding  the  temptation,  which 
fuch  an  encomium  held  out  in  fo  calami- 
tous a diforder,  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  managing  the  medicine,  and  its  violent 
effefts,  occafioned  it  to  be  abandoned,  at 
lead,  by  the  regular  practitioner,  till  from 
its  efficacy  in  ftimulating  the  languid  ab- 
forbents  of  the  dropfical,  Dr.  Darwin 
inferred  its  poffible  ufe  in  pulmonary 
ulcers  ; and  corroborated  his  inference  by 
that  medical  miracle — a cure  of  confirmed 
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coiifumption — evidently  wrought  by  this 
plant  (Medical  tranfaftions,  1785,  hi. 
276). 

The  fafts  related  by  Dr.  Darwin,  and 
others  publirtied  by  Dr.  Withering  about 
the  fame  period,  fo  far  overcame  the  appre- 
henhons  of  a large  portion  of  the  faculty,  as 
to  induce  them  to  prefcribe  fox-glove  in 
dropfy.  As  the  period  neceifary  for  its 
exhibition  in  dropfy  is  but  Ihort,  its  vio- 
lent effedls  appeared  lefs  intolerable.  But 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  healing  ulcers  of 
the  lungs  in  a fhort  time  ; and  the  ufe  of  fo 
formidable  a remedy  in  confumption  feem- 
ed  either  to  be  rejedled  by  the  common  feel- 
ings of  patient  and  phylician,  or  elfe  it 
was  adminiftered  with  a degree  of  timidity 
which  could  not  fail  to  deprive  it  of  its 
efficacy.  In  fpitting  of  blood,  however, 
and  incipient  confumption,  it  was  occa- 
fionally  ventured  upon,  and  as  Dr.  Ferriar 
and,  I believe,  others  report,  with  fuccefs. 

In  this  fituation  the  ufe  of  fox-glove 
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in  confumption  remained  ; and  the  fick 
were  left  without  relief,  and  without  hope, 
till  Dr.  Drake,  and  Dr.  Richard  Fowler, 
led  by  an  enlightened  view  of  caufe  and 
effedl,  feem  to  have  difcovered  what  had 
long  been  the  univerfal  wifli,  but  hardly, 
perhaps,  the  expectation  of  any.  Dr.  Drake 
propofed  to  himfelf  two  objeCts.  He  hoped 
that  the  fox-glove,  by  promoting  abforp- 
tion,  would  prevent  that  hurtful  change  in 
the  ulcerous  difcharge,  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  Dr.  Darwin,  fuppofes  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  contaCl  of  air.  At  the  fame 
time,  by  powerfully  retarding  the  aCtion 
of  the  arterial  fyftem,  the  fecretion  of 
matter  might  be  diminiflied  or  fufpended. 
He  doubted,  indeed,  whether  he  fhould 
be  able  by  the  cautious  and  continued 
i^fe  of  fox-glove,  to  render  thefe  confequen- 
ces  fufficiently  permanent  to  promote  a 
cure.  He  had  the  fatisfaClion,  however, 
to  find  in  two  inftances,  which  he  has 
related  at  large,  that  the  pulfe  could  be 
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lowered  to  forty  ftrokes  in  a minute,  and 
the  depreffion  continued  till  a compleat 
and  permanent  cure  was  effefted. 

Dr.  Fowler’s  attention  was  directed  to 
the  fox-glove,  as  a remedy  likely  to  be 
ufeful  in  phthiiis,  by  its  almoft  uniform 
effect  in  rendering  the  a6Hon  of  the  arteries 
more  flow  than  natural,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  feems  to  excite  the  abforbents. 

i 

Difeafed  parts  of  the  body  may  be  re- 
moved by  depriving  them  of  all  fupply  of 
blood,  and  even  by  diminifhing  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  the  arterial  fupply,  while  the 
abforbents  are  left  to  a6t  in  full  force. 
My  friend  hoped  that  this  might  be  effeGl:ed 
by  the  operation  of  fox-glove,  on  tubercles 
in  the  fubflance  of  the  lungs  : and  proceed- 
ing upon  this  idea,  he  has  been  fuccefsful 
in  many  cafes  of  confirmed  confumption, 
in  fome  of  which,  the  patients  feemed  not 
to  have  many  days  to  live.  (West-country 
cofitributions^  Longman.)  In  his  letters  to 
the  author,  many  months  ago,  he  exprefled 
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the  fulleft  confidence  that  this  treatment 
would  generally  fucceed. — Both  thefc  phy- 
ficians  thought  and  adted  independently  of 
one  another. — In  cafes  of  pulmonary  dlf- 
eafe  where  the  cxiftence  of  tubercles  was 
indicated  by  every  fymptom,  and  where 
they  feemed  ready  to  break  out  into  open 
ulcers,  I have  fully  verified  their  obferva- 
tions  ; and  I daily  fee  many  patients  in 
pulmonary  confumption,  advancing  tow- 
ards recovery  with  fo  firm  a pace,  that,  I 
hope,  confumption  will  henceforward  as 
regularly  be  cured  by  the  fox-glove^  as 
ague  by  pernvian  bark.  Could  we  obtain 
a fingle  auxiliary  for  fox-glove,  fuch  as  we 
have  in  many  fubflances  for  the  bark,  I 
fhouid  expedl  that  not  one  cafe  in  five 
would  terminate,  as  ninety-nine  in  an 
hundred  have  hitherto  terminated.  But  I 
believe  a majority  of  cafes  will  yield  to 
fimple  fox-glove.  It  is  evident,  that  no 
new  cafes  need  be  fuffered  to  advance  be- 
yond the  firft  ftage  without  the  applica- 
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tioii  of  this  medicine,  and  few  into  it, 

I mean  not  to  conceal  that  the  fox-glove 
is  a dangerous,  which  means  only  that  it 
is  a powerful,  medicine.  I fay  nothing  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  fliould  be  adminif- 
tered  ; becaufe  no  perfon,  unpradficed  in 
phyftc,  fliould  attempt  to  adminifler  it. 
I hope,  however,  that  every  reader  of  this 
treatife,  will  infill  that  it  lhall  cautioufly 
and  perfeveringly  be  adminillered  to  his 
confumptive  friends.  Ail  other  methods 
are  comparatively  frivolous.  Moll  methods 
abfolutely  fo.  And  I know  from  experi- 
ence, that  the  fox-glove  may  be  given  with 
fafety,  to  hedlic  and  probably  confump- 
tive infants,  a few  months  old. 

As  I pretend  to  no  lhare  in  this  moll 
beneficial  of  difcoveries,  I might  fpeak 
with  the  lefs  referve  in  praife  -of  thofe  who 
have  accomplifhed  it.  But  there  are  occa- 
fions  on  which  all  encomiums  are  inade- 
quate, and  any  encomiums  impertinent. 
The  leall  confiderate  mull  perceive,  that 
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if  the  fubfequent  harveft  correfpond  to 
the  firft  fruits,  there  is  a caufe  for  national 

I 

rejoicing,  greater  and  more  univerfal  than 
has  ever  before  occurred.  The  authors  of 
dijiant  benefits  live  and  die,  unnoticed, 
becaufe  few  can  judge  of  the  folidity  of 
the  foundation  they  have  laid,  or  the 
utility  of  the  future  ftru6lure.  But  the 
advantage  here,  muft  flrike  every  eye,  and 
V come  home  to  every  bofom.  No  man  is 
without  fome  notion  of  the  evil ; and 

none  therefore,  without  fome  meafure  of 

/ 

the  good. 

I know  that  of  all  things  in  which  they 
are  intimately  concerned,  mankind  are  the 
moft  incompetent  to  judge  of  medical 
merit.  But  there  are  differences  which 
none  can  fail  to  recognize.  If  in  former 
times,  public  favour  and  public  honours 
may  have  been  thrown  away  upon  phy- 
ficians,  whofe  names  were  unknown  in  the 
republic  of  fcience,  however  they  might  be 
revered  in  the  circles  of  the  frivolous,  thofe 
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with  whom  the  diftribution  of  honours 
and  rewards  now  refts,  are  furely  too  diC- 
cerning  and  too  juft  to  fuFer  inefficiency 
and  mediocrity  to  ufurp  what  all  the  world 
muft  acknowledge  to  be  due  to  effeftive 
talents. 

The  confidence  which  I have  expreffed 
in  the  newly  afcertained  treatment  of  con- 
fumption,  may  appear  fcarce  confident 
with  the  zeal  with  which  I have  recom- 
mended a preventative  regimen.  -But  it 
ffiould  be  obferved,  that  thofe  who  have 
leaft  of  the  .phthifical  difpofition,  will, en- 
joy an  exiftence,  in  other  refpedls,  lefs  har- 
rafied  by  painful  fenfations  5 that,  if  they 
ffiould  be  thrown  into  the  difordcr,i  the 
means  eff  cure  will  probably  be  more  cer- 
tain, (for,  as  I have  already  fuggefted,’ 
We  ft-- country  Cont,p»  534-5,  in  fome  puny 
conftitutions  the  abforbents  will  perhaps 
not  be  fufficiently  fufceptible  of  ftimula- 
tion)  5 that  they  will  be  lefs  liable  to  re- 
lapfes ; and  that  it  is  ftill  more  defirable,' 
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now  we  have  a remedy  that  will  flop  it^ 
progrcfs,  to  he  apprized  of  the  approach 
of  confumption.  For  the  foxglove  ought 
not  iefs  to  be  employed  when^thc  diforder 
is  forming,  than  when  it  is  formed. 

I cannot  difmifs  this  publication 
without  expreffing  my  convidlion  that 
no  man’s  diligence  can  provide  him  with 
a feries  of  fa6ts,  relative  to  the  gene- 
ral health,  which  others  may  not  have  it 
in  their  power  to  complete  and  amend.  If 
. what  I have  written  (hall  occafion  any  new 
information  to  be  brought  forward,  whe- 
ther it  come  through  the  medium  of  the 
prefs,  or  by  private  correfpondence,  I 
(hall  receive  it  with  pleafure,  and  avail 
myfelf  of  it  with  an  impartial  regard  to 
public  utility. 
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